FRONT PAGE KAL 007 to TWA 847: 
Meaningless Words from Washington 


On the eve of the second anniversary of the Soviet destruction of Korean Airlines Flight 
007, an eight-man U.S. Senate delegation arrived in Moscow carrying a letter from President 
Ronald Reagan to Communist Party Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev. 

"We are here to promote the cause of peace," Senator Robert Byrd (D-WV) said as head 
of the delegation that met on September 3rd with Gorbachev in the Kremlin. The meeting was 
said to have been a bipartisan peace effort prior to the forthcoming November summit. But as 
Senator John Warner (R-VA) told reporters, the Kremlin leader "failed to account for past 
history," such as the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the Korean Airlines mid-air massacre, and 
human rights violations. Gorbachev was speaking to the U.S. Senators of his desire for peace, 
while the Reuters news service reported from Pakistan that the Kremlin was pouring fresh troops 
into Afghanistan. 

Senator Claiborne Pell (D-RI) said after the Kremlin meeting that Gorbachev was a man 
we can do business with. "He's tough, bright, able, alert," said Pell. The liberal Democrat had 
offered the same opinion of the late Soviet leader and KGB boss, Yuri Andropov, who had 
sponsored Gorbachev's rise to power. As chairman of a nine-member congressional delegation, 
Senator Pell had met with Andropov eight days before KAL 007 was destroyed by a Soviet 
fighter over Soviet-occupied Sakhalin Island, on September 1, 1983. 

In the wake of the KAL massacre, President Reagan stated on September 15, 1983: "I 
urge the American people to stand by the families whose loved ones were taken from them. And 
let us appeal to the conscience of the civilized world: The passengers of KAL 007 must never be 
forgotten." 

But the passengers have been forgotten in the last two years, including the most 
prominent victim -- Congressman Lawrence P. McDonald (D-GA). Although the Congressman 
was the first elected official in American history to be murdered by a foreign power, President 
Reagan found it impossible to mention his name in the numerous public statements he made 
when the KAL crisis had horrified and angered the whole world. Ironically, McDonald had spent 
his nine years in Congress warning his colleagues and the nation that the Soviets were capable of 
such acts of barbarism. Since the KAL 007 massacre, the record reveals that no matter how many 
American lives have been lost through acts of terrorism perpetrated by the Soviets and their 
surrogates, Ronald Reagan's tough talk has concealed a core of pulp in his presidential character. 

For example, in his September 15, 1983 statement commending Congress for passing a 
Joint Resolution condemning the KAL 007 massacre, the President maintained that the Soviet 
Union was on notice that it would face bipartisan opposition to future acts of aggression. The 
Resolution called for no political or economic sanctions against the Soviets such as those the 
President recently imposed on South Africa. Both Congress and the Reagan White House 
worked to defeat eight specific sanctions, offered by Senator Jesse Helms (R-NC), that would 
have punished the Soviets for their act of mass murder. 
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The presidential pattern of using strong rhetoric to conceal a lack of action persisted in 
the aftermath of the October 23, 1983 terrorist truck bombing in Beirut. That bloody deed, only 
52 days after the destruction of KAL 007, snuffed out the lives of 241 U.S. Marine, Navy and 
Army personnel. 

"The United States will not be intimidated by terrorists," Mr. Reagan vowed the very next 
day. "We have circumstantial evidence linking the perpetrators of this latest atrocity to others 
that have occurred against us in the recent past, including the bombing of our embassy [in 
Beirut] last April. Every effort will be made to find the criminals responsible for this act of 
terrorism so this despicable act will not go unpunished." 

Yet, on February 17, 1984, with the presidential election looming ahead, the President 
announced the withdrawal of the remaining U.S. Marines from Beirut. That withdrawal was 
widely viewed as successful intimidation by the terrorists -- a conclusion already suggested by 
the absence of retaliatory strikes. 

During the 1984 presidential campaign, Democratic candidate Walter Mondale sought 
unsuccessfully to high-light the Beirut truck bombing as a classic illustration of failed 
presidential leadership. The KAL incident was totally ignored. Not once during the campaign did 
President Reagan, Mr. Mondale or his running mate, Congresswoman Geraldine Ferraro, raise 
the issue of the Soviet massacre. For Ms. Ferraro, that was a startling omission because her 
physician of 23 years, Dr. Michael Truppin, and his wife were aboard that doomed airliner. 

The Soviets have consistently maintained over the past two years that KAL 007 was ona 
spy mission. Therefore, they further maintained that they were justified in blowing the airliner 
out of the sky. 

U.S. Army Major Arthur D. Nicholson was murdered in cold blood in March 1985 while 
on duty in Communist East Germany. In similar fashion, the Soviets justified this brutal crime by 
claiming that Major Nicholson, too, was a spy. 

At a March 25, 1985 press conference, Mr. Reagan was asked whether the murder of 
Major Nicholson would prevent a summit meeting. "No, it would make me more anxious to go 
to one," he replied. At a press briefing on April 2nd, the President complained that some media 
critics had concluded that he "was being an appeaser or something," adding that the totally 
unprovoked murder of the Army officer demonstrated the profound differences between the U.S. 
and Soviet systems. He wanted a summit, he continued, so he could "sit down and look someone 
in the eye and talk to him about what can be done to make sure nothing of this kind happens 
again." 

A month after Major Nicholson's murder, the President sent Congress a message calling 
for new legislation to combat international terrorism. But he failed to indict the Soviets by name. 

"I am determined," Mr. Reagan told Congress, "that my administration will do whatever 
is necessary to reduce the incidence of terrorism against us anywhere in the world and to see that 
perpetrators of terrorist acts are brought to justice." 

The President's tough talk was tested less than two months later when, on June 14th, 
TWA Flight 847 from Athens to Rome was hijacked by Shi'ite terrorists. Before this incident 
ended, 39 Americans aboard the plane had been held hostage for 17 days, and U.S. Navy diver 
Robert Dean Stethem, another of the passengers, had been savagely murdered. Four days after 
the hijacking Mr. Reagan said, "Americans will never make concessions to terrorists." 

During the ordeal, the Reagan Administration appeared impotent, publicly vowing not to 
negotiate with the terrorists, yet privately engaging in the very negotiations the President had 
decried. Again, however, after threatening punishment, the President delivered none. 
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Then, on June 20, 1985, terrorists in El Salvador machine-gunned to death 15 persons, 
including four U.S. Marines and two American businessmen, and wounded 12 more. "We must 
act against those who have little regard for human life and the values we cherish," Mr. Reagan 
responded. 

On June 30, 1985, when the Shi'ite hostages were released, Mr. Reagan claimed all 
Americans should be thankful "that our faith, courage, and firmness paid off." He further stated 
that the "murderers of Robert Stethem and our Marines and civilians must be held accountable." 

In August, the Reagan Administration claimed that the terrorists who had murdered the 
four U.S. Marines in El Salvador had been captured. But Reuters news service reported that one 
of the terrorists named had been in prison over the last 18 months and could not have 
participated in the brutal crime. This revelation immediately raised speculation that the "capture' 
of the terrorists had more to do with presidential image-building than with bringing the real 
terrorists to justice. 

The murderers of Robert Stethem, Major Nicholson, the 241 servicemen, and the 269 
KAL 007 victims are still at large. Ironically, no congressional action has yet been undertaken to 
investigate the KAL 007 downing, described by President Reagan on September 1, 1983 as a 
massacre. "I will make every effort to get to the bottom of this tragedy," he vowed. 

Two days later, he indicated that the official investigation would be left to the United 
Nations. Arms control talks with the Soviets would continue despite the KAL 007 massacre. 
"But Mr. President, if you say they are barbarians, how can we negotiate?" a reporter asked. 
Deputy Press Secretary Larry Speakes cut off response, saying, "Thank you, sir." 

In a nationwide radio address on September 27, 1983, Mr. Reagan had insisted that there 
was a lesson to be learned from the KAL 007 mass murder: "History will say that this tragedy 
was a major turning point because this time the world did not go back to business as usual." 

In the last two years, however, it has indeed been "business as usual." Predictably, the 
body count of American victims continues to rise. The U.S. State Department is now engaged in 
discussions with the Soviets that will lead to a resumption of direct air travel between our two 
countries. It had been suspended by the Carter Administration when the Soviets invaded 
Afghanistan and launched their campaign of repression in Poland. In the aftermath of KAL 
downing, the Reagan Administration closed the two U.S. ticket offices of Aeroflot -- the Soviet 
airline -- which were being used to book U.S. passengers departing from Canada. 

"We are considering having discussions with the Soviets on civil aviation topics 
sometime this fall," Donald Kursch of the State Department admitted to The New American. An 
agreement to lift the ban on commercial flights to the U.S. might be concluded in time for the 
November 1985 summit meeting between Mr. Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev. The agreement 
may also include new regulations covering the interception of commercial airliners which might 
violate the airspace of foreign nations. The U.S., Japan and the Soviet Union recently conducted 
talks on this subject. 

Following the USSR's April 1978 downing of another Korean airliner, the Kremlin 
agreed to follow specific rules for intercepting intruding commercial aircraft. However, Soviet 
authorities chose to ignore these rules on the night KAL 007 penetrated their airspace. The 
agreement was further violated when the Soviets prevented search and rescue vessels from 
entering their territorial waters. 

From the outset of his presidency, Ronald Reagan appeared certain about the nature of 
the Soviet menace. "The only morality they recognize," Mr. Reagan told a news conference nine 
days after his 1981 inaugural, "is what will further world Communism .... They reserve unto 
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themselves the right to commit any crime, to lie, to cheat to attain that. We should keep this in 
mind when we deal with them." 

Mr. Reagan repeated those words on September 10, 1983, nine days after the KAL 007 
massacre. But, as his conduct after the destruction of KAL 007 and the bloody hijacking of TWA 
847 has revealed, he fails to heed his own advice. Words can never suffice for deeds. The Soviets 
have never suffered from such a delusion. What America needs is a leader who will "speak 
softly, and carry a big stick." That we have a President who does just the reverse is obvious. The 
terrorist threat to all Americans, therefore, is still very real. 

-- MARK D. ISAACS, ROBERT W. LEE, 


AND KIRK KIDWELL 
VIEWPOINT/ The Spy Plane That Never Was 
VIEWPOINT/ James E. 


Oberg 
The Spy Plane That Never Was 


The repeated assertion in published articles during the last 24 months that Korean 
Airlines Flight 007 was on a spy mission is but one more example of the widespread passion in 
the West to publish the vilest slanders as long as they are anti-American, without any attempt to 
verify the factual plausibility of the charge with experts. 

For proponents of the spy-plane conspiracy, the failure of mainstream news organizations 
to reach similar conclusions is presented as evidence of incompetence, bias and intellectual 
enslavement. This is nonsense. A wide array of professional newsmen have dug into the story for 
more than a year. They made no secret of their results: The plane was not on a spy mission. 
During their television specials marking the first anniversary of the Soviets' brutal act, even the 
three major TV network news departments covered the story in depth and concluded that the spy 
scenario did not hold water. 

The hypocrisy of the spy-conspiracy theorists is manifest, since they pose as careful 
researchers who have been convinced by hard evidence that a monstrous American crime has 
been committed. This is only a pose. Generally, these people believed in American guilt from the 
start, and were merely hunting for superficially convincing rationalizations to confirm their 
prejudices. 

The spy theory was quickly embraced by traditional liberal and left-wing groups and 
spokesmen, from Greece's Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou ("It is now a fact that the airliner 
was on a spy mission") to Helen Caldicott of the Physicians for Social Responsibility; and from 
Tom Wicker of the New York Times to the Friends of the Earth. It could be suggested that the 
new "evidence" did not change any of these people's minds; it just made them feel more 
comfortable believing what they had wanted to hold from the start -- that no matter how it may 
have looked, the deaths of 269 people and the discrediting of the Soviets’ peace posturing was 
the fault of the Reagan Administration and the CIA. 

A more sober analysis of the numerous articles from which the spy-plane scenario is 
drawn, however, reveals serious flaws in the "facts" as claimed by the authors, as well as in the 
various interpretations based on these allegations. The truth is that these so-called facts are false 
or distorted, and the conclusions drawn from them are spurious. 

Many Western observers still seem to have a difficult time appreciating the scope of 
official Soviet lying on any subject at all. Raised in the free world and accustomed to giving the 
benefit of the doubt, such observers take at face value the pronouncements of Soviet officials 
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| whose main role is apparently to deceive anyone willing to be deceived. 


WINGSPAN: 195 feet 8 inches 
LENGTH: 231 feet 4 inches 
HEIGHT: 63 feet 5 inches 


BOEING 717 RC-135 (surveillance jet) 


WINGSPAN: 130 feet 10 inches 
LENGTH: 136 feet 3 inches 


HEIGHT: 38 feet 4 inches 
Source: Jane's All The World's Aircraft 


Certainly in the case of KAL 007, deliberate attempts at "disinformation" have been 
made. Several American journalists have described receiving anonymous phone tips, in the days 
after the plane was destroyed, that it had been seen at Andrews Air Force Base, outside of 
Washington, D.C., being fitted with special spy gear. 

The Soviet press, and selected far-left Western publications, did not hesitate to draw 
attention to the airliner's flight number, "007" (a regularly scheduled flight that Korean Air, 
formerly Korean Airlines, has redesignated as "017"). On more than one occasion, the Soviets 
have suggested that the choice was a deliberate gesture signifying the spy nature of the mission. 
(It was, of course, the code number of Ian Fieming's James Bond, with the double-zero prefix 
designating that the bearer had a "license to kill," not a license to be killed.) However, the Soviet 
news media stopped short -- although it could not have been lost on any Russian-speaking reader 
-- of mocking the meaning of the airliner's initials K-A-L. In Russian, "kal" means "feces." 

The efforts over the last 24 months to manufacture out of the KAL massacre an American 
espionage mission that never was is of much more than mere historical interest. The efforts can 
affect the level of Soviet willingness to repeat the atrocity should another civilian airliner violate 
their borders. If the free world is bullied and bluffed into accepting the fact, or even the 
suggestion, that the destruction of KAL 007 was justified, future international air travelers may 
be in great jeopardy. 

Those in danger include more than just the occupants of a straying airplane. The 
counterfeit connection of the U.S. space shuttle with some sort of espionage gives ample 
justification for the USSR to treat future military shuttle missions launched into near-polar orbits 
the same way it treated KAL 007, and for the same alleged reasons. 

If the KAL 007 massacre is never to be repeated, it must first be understood. And 
Moscow must know that the Western public, in Europe and in America, does understand what 
really happened, despite the strident efforts of many to distort and deceive. 


James Oberg is an operations specialist with the NASA space shuttle in Houston and is the 


author of Red Star in Orbit, New Race for Space, and other books on the American and Soviet 
space programs. 


Here comes the premier issue of The New American and we have nothing for the space 
reserved for "Letters to the Editor." Now if you think this is the toughest problem we faced in 
designing and producing the first issue of this magazine, you had better think again! 
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Creating The New American has been an exciting adventure, an inspiring demonstration 
of real teamwork, and a humbling experience for all of us. Our goal has been to produce a 
national weekly magazine of the highest journalistic excellence. And our first step toward 
achieving that goal was the realization that the time we want you to spend reading our magazine 
is far, far dearer than the monetary cost of each copy (less than eight cents a day if you bought a 
three-year subscription). Devoting that time adds up to a very big investment on your part. The 
fact that our competition for your valuable time, just from the other related forms of media -- 
radio, television, theater, newspapers, books, other magazines, etc. -- exists today in a profusion 
undreamt of only a decade ago shows that we have our work cut out for us. 

We are equally convinced that, in spite of the large number of media competitors, there is 
a huge unfulfilled demand for a weekly national magazine of real quality. We think that 
hundreds of thousands -- eventually millions -- of ordinary Americans will buy and read a 
weekly magazine that offers balance, variety and journalistic integrity. Furthermore, we believe 
that each person's intellectual and spiritual needs are every bit as real and no less important than 
his or her physical needs, and that it is just as harmful to a person's mind and soul to partake of 
intellectual or cultural trash as it is to eat spoiled meat. With The New American, we aim to fill 
these needs by providing a reliable, informative means to a better understanding of the world we 
live in, as well as a positive cultural experience. These are lofty goals but we believe they are 
attainable with hard work, dedication and a lot of help from above. 

* * * 

Let's look at some of the highlights of our premier issue. Our cover story focuses on the 
Reagan response to two years of terrorism on a grand scale, beginning on September 1, 1983, 
with the deliberate murder of 269 innocent human beings aboard KAL Flight 007. The mere 
juxtaposition of the President's words and deeds is, we think, devastating. 

The present eagerness of most journalists to invest the Soviet Union's Mikhail Gorbachev 
with civilized character traits which belie his true nature as a dedicated disciple of Lenin gets 
deserving attention from our Washington correspondent and staff writer, Kirk Kidwell. 

We will also strive to apprise our readers of trends that can be expected to explode in 
headlines in the weeks and months to come. In this issue, Sol Sanders, former "International 
Outlook" Editor for Business Week, sets forth the mounting evidence that Fidel Castro's days are 
numbered -- in more ways than one -- in an exclusive to The New American. And an article 
compiled from an exclusive interview with Wyoming Senator Malcolm Wallop tells how 
computer spying is rapidly shaping up as a vital component of Communist espionage. 

Nowhere is the decline of journalistic integrity and the ascension of the herd instinct 
more evident than in the current media stampede to destroy America's strategic ally, South 
Africa. We offer an antidote for some of this journalistic poison in opinion pieces by Anthony 
Lejeune and Ralph de Toledano. 

Historical perspective is vital to our understanding of today's events. We think you will 
find much of value in this regard in Charles Moser's review of Professor M. E. Bradford's newest 
book, Remembering Who We Are; Otto Scott's discussion of the Language of the Left; and, 
Jeffrey St. John's piece on The Last American Victory. 

Some observers claim that the Twentieth Century has produced little cultural output of 
lasting value. We disagree. As evidence, "Cultural Currents" for this first issue of The New 
American features a discussion of the watercolor paintings of Wm. Redd Taylor, a remarkable 
contemporary artist of the highest caliber. 

Finally, we know of no better way to christen The New American than by recalling the 
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words of the father of our country, given under vastly different circumstances: "Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest can repair; the event is in the hands of God." 
A. Clifford Barker 


BRIEFLY STATED 


Haven For Terrorists 
Attorney General Edwin Meese stated in Washington on September 14th that Nicaragua 
was fast becoming one of the world's prime refuges for terrorists. He noted that the Sandinista 
government had offered a welcome to members of the Palestine Liberation Organization, the 
Basque ETA, the Irish Republican Army, the West German Baader-Meinhoff group, and Italy's 
Red Brigades. Meese characterized Nicaragua as "fast becoming a terrorist country club" 
because of its offer of refuge to members of those terrorist groups. 
Book Targets Ted Kennedy 
Marcia Chellis once served as an assistant to Joan Kennedy, the former wife of Senator 
Edward Kennedy. Her just-released The Joan Kennedy Story will likely harm the career of the 
Massachusetts Senator far more than did the famous incident at Chappaquiddick Island in 1969. 
London's Sunday Times began its publication of a serialized version of the book as 
follows: "Marcia Chellis reveals, often in Joan's own words, how her fairytale marriage to 
Senator Edward Kennedy turned into a private hell. It tells how a young wife and mother, faced 
with her husband's infidelities, descended into alcoholism." After noting how Mrs. Kennedy had 
fought her problem and campaigned for her husband in his 1980 bid for the Democratic 
nomination, the British newspaper refers to Kennedy's "ditching of his wife when his 
Presidential bid failed." 
Boston Schools Released 
Federal District Judge W. Arthur Garrity, Jr., recently ended his 11-year reign over 
Boston's public schools. Lawyers for black pupils sued the city in 1972 in an effort to force 
integration. When the case was finally decided two years later by Judge Garrity, he placed the 
entire system under his control. For 11 years, he not only mandated busing, but also supervised 
the hiring and firing of teachers and even the purchasing of supplies. 
[When forced busing began in Boston in 1974, 30 percent of the school population was 
classified "minority." One of Judge Garrity's directives to the elected school 
committee ordered that no school's minority student population could exceed 50 
percent. The past I1 years have produced violence-prone schools, a dramatic 
"white flight" to the suburbs, a significant drop in the city's population, and a 
school population that is now 70 percent minority. Judge Garrity's 50 percent 
minority-student limit had become a mathematical impossibility even before he 
relinquished his hold on the schools. The 11-year ordeal can also be remembered 
as a period when school performance plummeted. -- J.F.M_] 
College Loans Not Paid 
Secretary of Education William J. Bennett estimates that the default rate on U.S.-backed 
loans to college students will reach $1.085 billion for fiscal 1985, an increase of 45 percent over 
the previous year. In a letter sent to Congress, he urged swift action on measures aimed at 
curbing this growing abuse. If nothing is done, he claims that the yearly figure will "balloon to 
over $1.8 billion per year" by 1990. In addition to prosecution by the Justice Department, the 
Secretary has suggested that the IRS withhold tax refunds from former students who are loan 
defaulters. 
McGovern Raises Eyebrows 
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Former South Dakota Senator George McGovern raised a considerable number of 
eyebrows in Italy by participating in a panel arranged by the Communist Party. The 1972 
Democratic nominee for President appeared on September 10th at the Party's huge "Festa de 
I'Unita" in Ferrara. The other participants were Nikolai Kovalsky, a deputy editor of Pravda; 
Alfredo Sandri, the secretary of the Party in Ferrara; and Aldo Tortorella, a national Party 
official. Mr. McGovern called for a nuclear freeze, a 50 percent cut in nuclear stockpiles, and a 
nuclear free zone in Europe. He praised President Reagan's endorsement of sanctions against 
South Africa and also his willingness to engage in arms talks. After insisting that he had "spoken 
many times at meetings when I didn't necessarily endorse the program of the sponsoring 
organization," he told Italian journalists that he was not a Communist. 

Homosexuals Set Back 

On September 11th, Federal District Judge James T. Giles ruled in Philadelphia that a 
local law prohibiting discrimination based on sexual preference must yield to the U.S. 
government's decision to bar homosexuals from the armed forces. The decision stemmed from a 
case brought by two Temple University students who had been refused positions with the 
military's Judge Advocate General's Corps. The attorney for the two said they planned to appeal. 

Forced Famine In Ukraine 

In 1932-33, over seven million Ukranians were starved to death when the government of 
the USSR created a famine whose purposes were to collectivize agriculture and bring the 
freedom-loving people of the Ukraine under the control of the Kremlin. The deliberate and 
incredibly brutal campaign of extermination even included sealing the borders after the entire 
Ukranian crop had been seized. For the first time, the effects of the horror have been told in a 
book-length eyewitness account. Execution by Hunger: The Hidden Holocaust, is the work of 
Miron Dolot, a pseudonym for a language teacher living in California. Dolot was a 15-year-old 
living with his family in a Ukranian village during the terrible winter of 1932-33. The use of 
artificially created famines is not a thing of the past, as can be verified by recent Communist 
actions in Cambodia, Ethiopia and Afghanistan. 


WASHINGTON Defeat for Reagan Tax 
Reform Appears Likely 


(Reuters) -- President Reagan's call for a "Second American Revolution" to overhaul U.S. 
tax laws has run into resistance, and long-term prospects for approval of his plan do not seem 
bright. 

On May 28th, Mr. Reagan won praise from both Republicans and Democrats for 
proposing a massive overhaul of the U.S. tax code, which he claims will make it fairer and 
eliminate many tax breaks for business and the wealthy. 

Since then, however, scores of corporate representatives, taxpayer groups, and state 
government officials have campaigned for rejection of the Reagan plan because it would deprive 
them of tax breaks worth billions of dollars. 

In the meantime, the tax reform issue has been pushed to the back burner in Congress as 
renewed concerns about the massive U.S. budget deficit and its implications for the economy 
have taken center stage. 

President Reagan's seven-day stay in the hospital, brought on by the unexpected 
discovery of a cancerous tumor, halted his trips to various cities to sell his tax reform program to 
the public. He resumed his tax reform campaign shortly after Labor Day. 

Congressional tax committee members said that, after a flurry of public support for tax 
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reform, constituents have shown surprisingly little interest in the issue. 

House Majority Leader Jim Wright (D-TX) noted that he receives more mail urging 
rejection of Mr. Reagan's plan than recommending adoption of it. "There is no public clamor" for 
tax reform, he said recently. 

House Ways and Means Committee Chairman Dan Rostenkowski received over 50,000 
letters after he made a televised appeal for Americans to "Write Rosty" on the night Mr. Reagan 
announced his tax plan. 

The first letters to the. Illinois Democrat were to the point: "Let's do it. Lower taxes." But 
as more details of the plan became known, Representative Rostenkowski's aides claimed that the 
letters began to urge caution. 

Even though overall rates would be decreased, some Americans worried that they would 
pay more taxes with the loss of some of their tax breaks. 

House Speaker Thomas O'Neill (D-MA) expects the tax plan to clear the House this 
autumn, but he doubts it will have the momentum to pass the Senate before next year. 

Reagan Administration officials offered to accept minor changes in the tax reform 
proposal, but they repeatedly voiced determination to see that it would not be used to raise large 
amounts of new revenues. 

Provisions of the proposal which have drawn fire, such as eliminating investment 
incentives for business and personal deductions for state and local taxes, were left untouched. 

Treasury Secretary James Baker estimated that changes in the May 28th proposal would 
raise an additional $23 billion between 1986 and 1990. That amount, however, was still less than 
one percent of anticipated total revenues. 

Mr. Baker agreed to the changes after a congressional study discovered that the proposal 
raised less revenue than Treasury originally thought. 

One of those changes would end a type of popular plan known as 401(k) that defers taxes 
on employer contributions to employee plans for savings, stock bonuses or profit sharing. 

Another would drop a proposal to index the value of business inventories to keep pace 
with inflation and reduced taxes. 

A third would drop a proposal for a tax deduction for child-care costs while keeping a 
less generous tax credit. 

Mr. Baker described these changes in a letter to Congress, which will make the final 
decision on the tax reform plan. 

If the past is any guide, 1986 will not be a good year for consideration of a major piece of 
tax legislation. All of the 435 members of the House and a third of the 100-member Senate will 
be standing for reelection. 

Mr. Reagan's tax plan aims to simplify the 10,000-page U.S. Tax Code while lowering 
tax rates for most Americans. 

The number of individual tax brackets would be reduced to just three from the current 14, 
and the maximum rate would drop from 50 to 35 percent. The top corporate rate would be 
brought down to 33 percent from 46. 

A major problem writers of the bill face is how to keep it from costing tax revenue while 
still pleasing all the taxpayers who are hoping for a tax cut. 

Congressional budget analysts have estimated that Mr. Reagan's plan could cost the 
government $35 billion over the next five years, well above the $12 billion estimated by the 
Treasury. 

"Our first task will be to make sure we are not inadvertently exacerbating the deficit," Mr. 
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Wright said at a recent meeting for senior House staff members. The U.S. budget deficit is 
expected to reach a record $213 billion this year. 

The second problem for those who are constructing this legislation is to make sure that 
any tax reform plan does not increase the tax burden for the middle class, those who earn 
$20,000 to $60,000 a year. Senate Finance Committee Chairman Robert Packwood (R-OR), who 
has been unenthusiastic about tax reform, said Congress may be forced to retain the tax breaks 
for the middle class even though the President has slated them for elimination. 

-- JACQUELINE FRANK 


WASHINGTON British Historian: Disinvestment in Africa 


Will Hurt U.S. ... 


The Soviet Union is likely to be the main beneficiary of any disinvestment campaign 
against South Africa, and it will cause "radical damage" to the United States and all the people of 
South Africa, according to a British historian writing in the September issue of Commentary 
magazine. 

Dr. Paul Johnson, author of Modern Times: The World From the Twenties to the 
Eighties, maintains that short-term economic sanctions are certain to fail, as similar sanctions 
against South Africa's oil and arms industries have failed in the past. 

According to Dr. Johnson: "The United States has absolutely nothing to gain, and a good 
deal to lose, if disinvestment inflicts radical damage. The truth is the campaign makes no 
practical sense at all, as South Africans of all shades of political opinion -- except the men of 
violence -- have tried to explain to the American public." 

The British historian points out that its vast mineral wealth and mining industry is the 
core of South Africa's economy. The country is a storehouse for strategic-metals and minerals on 
which the West is almost totally dependent. "The Soviet Union would be the outstanding 
beneficiary if South Africa's mining industry were put out of action and, still more, if it were 
placed in hands the Soviet government could control," he adds. 

Dr. Johnson predicts in Commentary that, as long as mining remains highly profitable, 
capital will find its way to South Africa whatever U.S. banks and multinational companies 
decide. He maintains that, in the face of a U.S. pullout and under domestic political pressure, 
South African financial institutions will do for themselves what is at present being done by 
others. The net result will be a broadening of the South African economy with the indigenous 
strong financial sector that already exists. He feels reasonably convinced that "the loser will be 
the United States economy." 

A former editor of Britain's socialist publication, New Statesman, Dr. Johnson insists that 
it is a mistake to place the system of racial separation, or apartheid, on the extreme right wing of 
the political spectrum. Instead, he offers: "It is more accurately described as ethnic socialism, a 
system which necessarily involves state interference in every aspect of economic activity ... 
which inhibits the operations of the free market." 

Dr. Johnson anticipates that the system of apartheid in South Africa "could be dead and 
officially buried in five years," if the rate of growth of a genuine free enterprise economy 
continues in the country. To bolster his argument, he cites the economic progress made by black 
South Africans in the emerging free enterprise economy of the country. 

¢ "Only in South Africa have the real incomes of blacks risen very substantially in the last 
quarter-century. 

¢ "There are more black-owned cars in South Africa than there are privately owned cars 
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in the whole of the Soviet Union. 

* "The Republic is the first, and so far the only, African country to produce a large black 
middle class. 

¢ "There are now more black women professionals in the Republic than in the whole of 
the rest of Africa." 

The emerging free enterprise economy in South Africa, he holds, is forcing both blacks 
and whites to dismantle apartheid at a rapid rate. But, he warns, if the world-wide punitive 
campaign to end apartheid reaps ruin, both blacks and whites will be its victims. 

Moreover, the damage that disinvestment will create will spread north to countries whose 
economies are dependent on foreign currency earned by the export of labor to South Africa. 

The British historian concludes his article by stressing that the Communist-dominated 
and -trained African National Congress (ANC), the architect of the violent unrest, wants massive 
black unemployment and economic depression in order to raise black "revolutionary 
consciousness." He claims that the ANC's goal is to erect a one-party, black dictatorship such as 
already exists in almost every other African nation. 

Terming the campaign for disinvestment "an outstanding example of the power of 
political propaganda," Dr. Johnson predicts that, in the short term, the campaign will return the 
white ethnic socialists to power, while in the long run, "black extremists" will win, but not 
without soaking the South African soil with the blood of both blacks and whites. 


VIEWPOINT/ Ralph de 


Toledano 


South Africa & U.S. Selective Morality 
WASHINGTON -- How would President Harry S. Truman and Congress have reacted had the 
governments of France, England, Germany and the Soviet Union demanded in 1948, as the price 
of continuing commerce with us, that the United States grant full civil rights to blacks on a 
one-man, one-vote basis? 

How would the American people have responded had Soviet-trained terrorists entered 
this country to carry out acts of violence in the name of "black liberation"? 

What if caches of arms were found in the offices of civil rights organizations? 

What if Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy had been denounced at the United Nations 
when it was discovered that he had ordered the planting of bugs in Martin Luther King's hotel 
room? 

And what if the European economic community had imposed sanctions on the United 
States because we were not moving as quickly as they wished in eradicating discrimination 
against minorities? 

Those are interesting questions to ponder. But one thing is certain. Had the rest of the 
world turned on us as those pious Elmer Gantrys in Congress are moving against South Africa, 
the civil rights bills of the 1950s and 1960s never would have been passed. And there would 
have been loud and justified cries that all of the above constituted interference in our internal 
affairs. 

And that is exactly what is happening in South Africa. The noisier Congress gets, the 
mere stubborn and angrier the South Africans become -- and I do not blame them. 

The blatant hypocrisy of the congressional vote for sanctions against South Africa fools 
no one. If Congress is so deeply concerned over "human rights," why did it remain silent during 
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Communist China's "cultural revolution" during which, according to a Senate study, a minimum 
of 15 million people were "liquidated" by Mao Tse-tung's Red Guards? Why does Congress 
press for better relations and increased trade with Red China in the face of the known brutality of 
the regime and its encouragement of infanticide? 

Here the answers are simple. Members of Congress have a very selective attitude toward 
human rights. Uppermost in their minds is the need to be reelected. Attitudinizing and 
speechifying on the floor of the House or Senate about South Africa, they believe, will get them 
votes and favorable publicity. But inveighing against governmental terror in China will only earn 
them frowns from media and academic liberals. So the double standard applies. 

Yet the problems of South Africa, as anyone who has been there can attest, are complex 
and not solved by irresponsible legislation in this country. 

There are intraracial as well as interracial conflicts. The Zulus and the Xhosas, two tribal 
groups, are as eager to get at each other's throats as they are to end apartheid. Both are feared by 
the Cape Coloureds and the Hindus, who want no part of black dominance. 

Those countries bordering on South Africa may hold forth at the United Nations but they 
live and trade amicably with their white "enemy" on whom they depend for economic survival. 
Black Mozambique is bound by treaty with South Africa to no longer grant sanctuary to the 
Communist-controlled African National Congress guerrillas. 

I well remember a conversation with a white doctor in Durban who was showing me 
around a hospital he had established for blacks. It looked like a fine hospital and I told him so. 

"Yes," he said, "but we have a problem. When a Zulu who has been in an accident is 
brought in, we must have a Zulu nurse for him. If we have a Xhosa nurse, she will pull off his 
bandages at night and let him bleed to death." 

South Africans are moving slowly and carefully because they have seen what happened 
in Rhodesia -- now Zimbabwe. There, promises to respect the rights of whites are being broken 
systematically, and they are leaving the country. President Robert Mugabe also has unleashed 
government terror against his political and tribal opponents, and he is establishing a one-party 
dictatorship based on one-man, no-vote. 

And what the pious posturers in Congress deliberately ignore is that South African 
apartheid is eroding. The tremendous differential between black and white wages is a thing of the 
past, and a gap of a few percentage points is closing rapidly. Much of this is due to the work of 
American companies that ignore apartheid, but which a pious Congress wants to drive out of 
South Africa. Those American corporations are doing more for blacks than all of Congress and 
the American black establishment put together. 

America's national and strategic interests are at stake -- and so is the future of South 
Africa's blacks and whites. What Congress needs is a little less posturing and a little more sense 
if it is not to destroy that future by playing into the hands of the extremists. 


Ralph de Toledano is a syndicated columnist. 


Six months after seizing power, Kremlin leader Mikhail Gorbachev has demonstrated that 
he is "a new leader in an old mold" and the U.S. foreign policy establishment is deluding itself if 
it thinks otherwise, according to a Soviet expert in a study published by The Heritage 
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Foundation. 

Mikhail Tsypkin, scholar on Soviet Affairs at the Washington-based think tank, 
maintains that the recent revelations dealing with the Soviet Union's use of dangerous chemical 
agents to "track" and monitor the activities of U.S. Embassy employees "seem to confirm that 
nothing has changed in the way the Kremlin operates." 

Tsypkin, who holds an M.A. in Soviet Studies from Harvard University and is a Ph.D. 
candidate at the same institution, fled the Soviet Union in 1977 and is currently Salvatori Fellow 
in Soviet Affairs at Heritage. 

The Heritage study maintains that, from the time Mikhail Gorbachev was installed as the 
new Soviet leader last March, there has been no visible change in the Soviet regime's foreign 
policy goals, only a toughening of Soviet methods. "Gorbachev is pursuing the traditional Soviet 
line of public diplomacy combined with stubbornness at the negotiating table," Tsypkin adds. 

In Afghanistan and Nicaragua, according to the Russian emigré, the Kremlin leader 
continues the policy of his predecessors. In fact, Soviet tactics in Afghanistan against the 
freedom fighters and the civilian population have increased in brutality since Gorbachev came to 
power. 

The USSR's dictator continues to follow the policy of supplying weapons to the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Nicaragua. Tsypkin also claims that "there is reason to believe that 
Sandinista secret police interrogators are undergoing training in Czecho-Slovakia, at facilities 
controlled by the KGB." 

Since Gorbachev's visit to Warsaw last April, a new wave of repression has followed in 
Poland. Tsypkin feels that the same bleak outlook exists when one looks at the Kremlin leader's 
domestic policy: "[He] continues Andropov's policy of tightening the screws on the Soviet 
population and bureaucracy to squeeze as much as possible out of the Soviet economy and nip 
any open unrest." All of this hardly qualifies him as a reformer. 

The continuity of Soviet domestic and foreign policy over the last six months has been 
hidden behind a skillfully orchestrated Kremlin public relations offensive prior to the November 
summit meeting between President Reagan and Gorbachev. The official Washington wisdom 
holds that the Kremlin leader's American-style public relations campaign has put President 
Reagan on the defensive. 

Reuters news service, for example, quotes unnamed "U.S. officials and analysts" as 
expressing dismay at the success of Gorbachev's use of the U.S. news media to project himself as 
a fresh, youthful chief executive full of reason and moderation in contrast to an aging and ill 
American President. 

In an eight-page Time magazine interview earlier this month, and after a Moscow 
meeting with a group of U.S. Senators on the second anniversary of the Soviet destruction of 
KAL 007, Gorbachev was described in very favorable terms. Time raved about his "winning 
ways." The magazine's editors used terms usually reserved for a rising American political star on 
the domestic horizon: "well-tanned ... naturally controlled energy ... laughs easily ... voice 
extraordinary ... resplendent in a well-tailored, blue pin-striped suit." 

USA TODAY described the Time magazine interview as "elevating Gorbachev to the 
kind of celebrity status reserved for pop music stars like Madonna." However, Soviet use of the 
U.S. media did not originate with the current Kremlin leader. Greater usage, especially of 
television, began with Yuri Andropov, former chief of the KGB and the man most responsible 
for promoting Mikhail Gorbachev's political career. 

Heritage's Soviet scholar, who describes the current Kremlin leader as a "neo-Stalinist," 
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suggests that the U.S. proceed with its defense programs, especially the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, and not be thrown off balance or fooled by the current Soviet Union public relations 
offensive. 

"The U.S. should deny the Soviets and their Eastern European allies the benefits of 
American credits and technology," declares Soviet expert Mikhail Tsypkin. He further urges 
America to "increase aid to the freedom fighters in Afghanistan and Nicaragua, and conduct 
active public diplomacy to expose the oppressive nature of the Soviet regime." 

-- KIRK KIDWELL 


NATIONAL Modify the 
55 MPH Speed Limit 


WASHINGTON, D.C. -- Individual states should have the right to raise the speed limit to at 
least 65 miles per hour on some of the nation's highways, according to the chairman of the 
Transportation Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Environment and Public Works. 

Idaho's Republican Senator Steve Symms made the statement as the co-sponsor of a 
measure that would allow states to raise speed limits to 65 mph on non-urban roads. "In urban 
areas, those communities with populations over 50,000, the 55 mph speed limit would remain in 
force," Senator Symms said. 

The Senator acknowledged that limiting automobile speeds to 55 miles per hour, 
mandated for the purpose of conserving fuel, has worked and has also saved lives. However, he 
pointed out that the limit makes no sense "for many lightly-traveled rural highways," particularly 
those designed for faster speeds. 

According to Senator Symms, a recently published study demonstrates that an increase of 
speeds on some highways may be justified because of improved highway conditions and the 
commitment to safety by both motorists and car manufacturers. 

"Deaths on the nation's highways have decreased dramatically even though more than 75 
percent of American drivers are exceeding the speed limit," Senator Symms said. He went on to 
point out that, when the same 75 percent of the driving population acknowledges by its collective 
actions that the 55 mph speed limit makes no sense on many highways, "it's time we stop and 
reconsider the practicality of the law." 

The Senator went on to argue that there is no way that Senate and House members in 
Washington, D.C. can determine one uniformly safe speed for the roads of a nation as diverse 
and vast as the United States. "The decision should be made by authorities who are familiar with 
the road and weather conditions for each particular highway," he added. 

Federal law currently mandates that states can lose up to 10 percent of their primary, 
secondary and urban highway funds authorized by the U.S. Congress if they fail to enforce the 
55 mph speed limit strictly. Senator Symms called this provision of the law "unreasonable" in 
view of the widespread ignoring of the current speed limit by a majority of motorists. "I believe a 
better solution is a system of funding incentives for those states that meet speed-limit compliance 
standards," he offered. 

The National Research Council, a private transportation group, recently released a study 
claiming that the 55 mph speed limit accounts for one billion lost man-hours per year, which 
translates into enormous losses in economic productivity. 

Representative James J. Howard (D-NJ) is a leading critic in Congress of the Symms 
proposal. He argues that concern for economics should not be allowed to override concern for 
the lives saved by the current national speed limit. "Saving human lives should be more 
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important than saving human man-hours," he insisted. 

Senator Symms has 16 Senate co-sponsors for his proposal (S. 329). Hearings were held 
in Idaho by the Transportation Subcommittee in late August and more will be conducted in the 
weeks ahead. "Common sense and letters from constituents prompted me to co-sponsor 
legislation to allow states to raise speed limits on certain roads," Senator Symms said. 

-- KATHRYN BOGGS 


“Business as Usual" 


VIEWPOINT/ Reed Irvine 
ABC's Sam Donaldson 
Forgets the KAL Mid-Air Massacre 


Gennadi Gerasimov is one of those English-speaking Soviet journalists who appear 
increasingly on American television programs to tell us how sweet and reasonable the Soviets 
are in their patient quest for "peace." On September Ist, he was a guest on ABC's "This Week 
with David Brinkley." Mr. Brinkley started off noting that Soviet spokesmen are frequently seen 
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on American television and that the Soviets had recently bought a large ad in the New York 
Times to air their views. Mr. Brinkley said: "The complaint is that American spokesmen are 
never seen on Russian television," and he noted that Americans hadn't had much luck in buying 
ads in Pravda. 

Gerasimov acknowledged that all of this was true, pointing out that they do not have 
programs like "This Week" on Soviet television and that Pravda does not sell space for political 
advertising. "We played by your rules," he concluded. 

U.S. at a Disadvantage 

That ended the discussion. Neither Brinkley nor his colleagues, correspondents Sam 
Donaldson and Charles Gibson, pointed out that permitting the Soviets to play by our rules here, 
while we are obliged to play by the Soviet rules over there, puts the United States at a grave 
disadvantage. We are engaged in a deadly serious information or propaganda war. Our 
experience in Vietnam proved that this can be more important in determining the fate of peoples 
than the ability to field the biggest and best armies. But we permit the rules of engagement to be 
stacked against us. 

We cannot blame the master propagandists in the Kremlin for taking full advantage of the 
opportunities we give them to influence public opinion in this country. They would be fools not 
to. But we are fools for continuing to give them these opportunities without insisting on equal 
access to their media. 

Not only is there zero reciprocity, but our reporters are rarely prepared to deal with the 
slick, carefully briefed propagandists that the Soviets put up against them. In his appearance on 
the ABC program, Mr. Gerasimov was intent upon getting across certain Soviet propaganda 
points, and he succeeded without any difficulty. The American journalists were intent upon 
trying to get something that might make news, not on trying to counter Gerasimov's propaganda 
thrust. 

Soviet Journalist Prepared 

Mr. Gerasimov's mission, for which he was well prepared, was to make the Soviet Union 
and its policies look reasonable and non-threatening. Asked about whether the summit meeting 
would produce a framework for a general arms control agreement, Mr. Gerasimov quickly 
disposed of the question saying he did not know, and he quickly shifted to the predetermined 
propaganda theme. He said: "The basic question must be asked: Who are we? Are we enemies? I 
don't think we are real enemies. We have plenty in common .... Are we adversaries? Or are we 
rivals? Maybe in a way, but we are also partners, and not partners in a suicide pact. Maybe we 
are partners in this business of survival." 

He proceeded to develop this theme, ignoring three attempts on the part of Gibson to ask 
him another question. When he stated that the Reagan Administration had an "enemy image" of 
the Soviet Union that was false, Sam Donaldson responded by asking: "Well, what about 
Afghanistan, what about Poland, what about the things that the Soviet Union has done just in the 
last few years?" 

The lack of forethought and preparation on the part of our journalists for this interview 
was made glaringly evident. This was the second anniversary of the shooting down of KAL 
Flight 007 by the Soviet Union, killing Congressman Lawrence P. McDonald and 268 other men, 
women and children on the plane. Not a single one of the journalists thought to ask Mr. 
Gerasimov how this incredibly brutal action squared with the image of the Soviet Union he was 
trying to convey. 

I was told by an aide to Sam Donaldson that he had simply forgotten about the KAL 
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anniversary. I am sure that Mr. Gerasimov had been better briefed and had an answer all ready. 
But it is too bad the question was not asked, for nothing could have shown more clearly the 
hypocrisy of the Soviet propagandist's message than this simple reminder of one of his 
government's most heinous deeds. 


Mr. Irvine is chairman of the board of Accuracy in Media, Inc., a news-monitoring organization 


based in Washington, and editor of the AIM Report. 


Special To The New American 

NEW YORK CITY -- Fidel Castro's days are over as the unquestioned leader of Communist 
Cuba -- the Soviet Union's number one surrogate in the Western Hemisphere gauleiter in Black 
Africa. 

Castro is ill. Furthermore, he is being undermined by Soviet moves to limit his real 
power, even though Moscow continues to exploit his charismatic public image as the archetypal 
revolutionary guerrilla of his time. 

Havana-watchers have deduced this from a series of fascinating recent events. These boil 
down to: 

1) Growing evidence that Castro is suffering from some sort of neurological problem, 
perhaps a brain tumor -- the belief in the Cuban emigré circles of Miami's Little Havana. 

2) The emergence of Fidel's brother Raul Castro as the principal spokesman for the 
regime inside the country after Raul's recent extended visit to the Soviet Union that ended in late 
April. 

3) The presence in Cuba of Mikhail Solomentzev, chairman of the Control Commission 
of the Politburo of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the organization charged with 
disciplining Communists worldwide. 

The belief that Castro is ill derives from several recent incidents. During a visit of two 
members of Uruguayan Parliament several weeks ago, Castro halted abruptly after losing the 
thread of the conversation and asked his interlocutors what he had been saying. 

During a major speech to the Congress of the Federation of Women, listeners thought 
Castro was drunk when the speech became unintelligible. But he later picked up the logic of the 
discourse, which indicated it was not drunkenness but some other phenomenon. 

Both U.S. and Latin American observers who have followed Castro's career and know his 
style have been startled by a certain incoherence in his recent interviews with CBS anchorman 
Dan Rather and the McNeil-Lehrer News Hour on PBS. They believe it has to be explained by 
more than the characteristic Castro exuberance, bravado and theatricality. 

The political conundrum surrounding Castro's current activities and status is even more 
mystifying. When Solomentzev arrived for a series of public Communist-set showpieces -- the 
May Ist international Communist celebration and the marking of the 25th anniversary of 
relations between the Castro regime and Moscow -- he was greeted publicly by Raul Castro, at 
the Palace of the People. 

That was unprecedented since Fidel always reserved those honors for himself and, if Raul 
greeted a Soviet visitor in the past, he did so as leader of the armed forces at the Ministry of 
Defense. 
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Furthermore, both Fidel Castro and Carlos Rodriguez Gonzalez, an old Cuban 
Communist warhorse who dates back to participation in the first Batista government before 
World War II, have taken an uncharacteristically passive role at these public meetings. 

Fidel did not attend the funerals of three Soviet leaders over the past two years. And 
when Raul went to the most recent of these, the Chernenko rites, he stayed on in the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet press gave relatively little coverage to the younger Castro, but did indicate 
that Raul saw the new Soviet leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, at least twice. 

Kremlin-watchers believe that Solomentzev's recent visit to Cuba was in his capacity as 
the head of the Soviet organ that enforces "democratic centralism" -- that is, the rigorous 
Communist doctrine of follow-the-Moscow-leader whoever he may be. They liken 
Solomentzev's visit to Cuba to the visit to France two years ago of two Politburo members. 
These members of the Control Commission purged the French Communist Party of so-called 
"anti-Soviet elements." 

Cuban emigrés marking as well as observers in Latin American diplomatic circles, have 
buzzed with reports of differences between Moscow and Fidel Castro following the successful 
U.S. action in Grenada. Castro, himself, has been extremely critical of the Soviet behavior in the 
Grenada affair in talks with other Latin Americans, arguing that only the Cuban troops on the 
island offered resistance to the U.S., and that the USSR did not use its worldwide power to 
protect a small ally. 

Castro hinted at this again in a lengthy series of interviews with the Mexican newspaper 
Excelsior in March when he stated that the Russians would not and could not defend the 
Sandinista regime in Nicaragua against a U.S. attack. 

There is also speculation that whatever is happening to Fidel Castro and between Havana 
and Moscow is intimately connected with the recent visit to Moscow of Daniel Ortega, the 
Sandinista dictator. Kremlin-watchers do not believe public explanations of the Ortega trip -- that 
it was to arrange Soviet aid for the Sandinistas, because that is done in the Soviet Bloc through 
secret channels -- nor do they believe that Moscow did not anticipate the negative impact the 
visit would have on the United States. 

Rather, it is seen as the "graduation" of the Sandinistas as a full-fledged Moscow satellite, 
no longer under Cuban (and Castro's) tutelage. And that was the significance of the withdrawal 
of 100 senior Cuban officers from Managua late last month with a great deal of pomp and 
circumstance. 

After the defeat for the Cubans in Grenada, as well as their failure in Jamaica and their 
deteriorating position in Angola, Moscow may just be ending Cuban -- or at least Fidel Castro's 
-- role as it's principal surrogate in Latin America. 

-- SOL W. SANDERS 


Mr. Sanders is former "International Outlook" 


Editor for Business Week. 


TEGUCIGALPA, Honduras (Reuters) -- The Nicaraguan government recently announced that it 
planned a massive military mobilization to crush U.S.-backed rebels. 
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Defense Minister Humberto Ortega told a news conference in Managua that the 
Sandinista-led government would use all the resources at its disposal to crush the rebellion. 

Asked whether Nicaragua would continue using Soviet-made MI-24 helicopter gunships 
against the rebels, Mr. Ortega replied: "We are using and will use all the weapons at our disposal 
in whatever part of the country, according to the characteristics of the conflict." 

The brother of President Daniel Ortega then accused the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) of trying to establish anti-Sandinista bases in northern Costa Rica. He claimed 
that success in such a venture would be "a very dangerous step toward bringing Costa Rica into 
the [Nicaraguan] conflict." 

He alleged that the aim of the CIA was to assist the rebels of the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Force (FDN) to gain territory near the Honduran border. 

The Defense Minister denied that the Nicaraguan Air Force had bombarded peasant 
populations, and said all its fire was directed by ground forces which monitor rebel positions. 

In the meantime, flush with new military hardware and fresh recruits, right-wing 
Nicaraguan rebels have opened a double-barrelled offensive to prove their military strength on 
the battlefield, according to Western diplomats. At the same time, they also want to project an 
image of moderation and unity on the political front, the diplomats said. 

They also stated that the U.S.-backed FDN, the largest rebel army fighting Nicaragua's 
Marxist Sandinista government, has embarked on an effort to seek international legitimacy, draw 
more Nicaraguan opposition figures into the rebel movement, and attract more private and 
government aid. 

FDN rebels forced regional observers to take them more seriously in August when they 
fought their way into a northern Nicaragua town in a three-hour battle, blew up several bridges 
and a stretch of highway, and blacked out three towns. 

At the same time, they announced they had put a new human rights code into effect to 
prevent abuses by FDN troops against civilians and prisoners, and to "humanize the war." 

With a record level of about 10,000 troops in the field and enough supplies to keep them 
going through the end of the year, according to the rebel sources and foreign diplomats who 
monitor their movements, the FDN is promising to escalate military actions against the 
Sandinistas as part of an offensive appropriately called "the comeback." 

"We are at the beginning of a high point," said FDN leader Adolfo Calero in an interview 
with Reuters. 

The FDN's current upswing comes on the heels of a period of low activity during a long, 
rocky spring, when supplies were short, pressure from the Sandinistas was high, and most FDN 
troops were either on the run or back at base camps along the Honduran-Nicaraguan border. 

In March, a powerful Sandinista offensive pushed most of the rebels back into the camps. 
That drive provoked further attacks by Sandinista soldiers and also heavy pressure from the 
Honduran military, who wanted the FDN to move their troops out into the field. 

A break came in early May, however, when the first of four important shipments of guns 
and ammunition enabled the FDN to boost its troops on the battlefield from a low of 4,000 to 
about 10,000 by mid-summer. 

The biggest political victories enjoyed by the rebels this year came in June, when the U.S. 
Congress agreed to grant them $27 million in "non-lethal, humanitarian aid," and when a 
prominent Nicaraguan opposition figure, Arturo Cruz, and two other rebel leaders joined in the 
formation of the Nicaraguan Opposition Union (UNO). The UNO was created in a bid to unify 
the divergent forces fighting against the Sandinistas. 
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The move by Congress to aid the rebels restored the confidence of the Honduran military, 
which has hosted the CIA-backed "covert war" since it began in 1981. "Honduran leaders were 
afraid they had been left holding the bag," one Western diplomat observed. 

The successful wooing of Arturo Cruz, who had previously served both in the Sandinista 
junta and as an ambassador to the United States under the Sandinistas, was crucial to the FDN's 
effort to show that it could draw a wider base of respected opposition figures to the rebel 
movement. 

Diplomats said Mr. Cruz conditioned his association with UNO to assurances that the 
FDN would improve its human rights image. Washington has also pressured the FDN on that 
score, they said. 

No one predicts that the rebels will defeat the 64,000-man Sandinista Army soon, but 
rebels have been able to double their forces since May 1984, and have received about $15 
million in aid from private groups or "friendly democratic countries," according to Adolfo 
Calero. 

FDN military commander Enrique Bermudez says that the FDN has been able to draw 
about 500 new recruits a month since the beginning of the year. FDN leaders say they could 
double their forces again if they had more support. 

The Misura guerrillas (formed by the indigenous Indian tribes that live along the 
Nicaraguan Atlantic coast) dropped in number from about 2,500 to 1,000 poorly equipped troops 
after aid ran out last year. 

But, beginning in August, they have received about $30,000 a week from the FDN, 
according to Misura and FDN financial records. 

Mr. Calero said Misura troops could assist the rebel effort by challenging the Sandinistas 
on the Atlantic coast, drawing heat away from the FDN in northern Nicaragua. 


-- ANNE MARIE O'CONNOR 
VIEWPOINT/ Saving Central America 
VIEWPOINT/ Curtin Winsor 


Saving Central America 

Despite tough talk by both the President and the Secretary of State, the Department of 
State continues to carry on business as usual with Nicaragua, and last year held secret 
negotiations with Nicaraguan officials at Manzanillo, Mexico. This implies a curious trust by the 
State Department that the avowedly hostile Communist regime in Managua might be willing to 
negotiate, in secret, a settlement that would somehow be acceptable to the United States. 

There is a serious contradiction between the President's insistence that Nicaragua keep its 
commitments and move toward a democratic way, and his State Department's accommodationist 
diplomacy. This inconsistency diminishes U.S. credibility in the region and throughout the 
world. Few countries respect a nation which postures as world leader but fails to react effectively 
to a threat to its national interest, in its own region of the world. 

Even more serious is the abominable treatment of the Nicaraguan opposition by both 
Congress and the Administration. At great risk and with apparent U.S. encouragement, the 
Nicaraguan freedom fighters are Combating a strong, externally supported Communist system, 
in an effort to achieve the Sandinistas' unkept promises. A U.S. commitment of support was 
made to those Nicaraguans, but American funds have been too long delayed by Congress, are too 
little to make a difference in the overall struggle, and are too politically tainted to give the 
freedom fighters the legitimate support they deserve. 
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Following is a three-point plan for victory in Central America: 

¢ First, we should encourage our friends in Latin America to question the legitimacy of 
the Communist government of Nicaragua, the FSLN. That regime came to power in 1979 when 
it made promises to the Organization of American States (OAS) to follow a non-aligned foreign 
policy, to respect human rights, and to hold free elections leading to a democratic government. 
The OAS accepted those promises and voted to recognize the FSLN as the legitimate 
government of Nicaragua. In doing so, the OAS stripped the government of Anastasio Somoza of 
its legitimacy -- a step unprecedented in OAS history. 

Now the FSLN has been in power for over six years: During that time it has violated all 
of its 1979 promises, threatened the sovereignty of its neighbors, and trampled on the human 
rights of the Nicaraguan people. Instead of respecting human rights as it promised, the FSLN has 
repressed religion, instituted massive press censorship, and persecuted the Miskito Indians. 
Instead of having a non-aligned foreign policy, Nicaragua has followed Cuba into the Soviet 
orbit. As for democracy, the largest opposition party in Nicaragua refused even to run in last 
year,s government-controlled "elections." 

The OAS, which bears a large measure of responsibility for the present situation in 
Nicaragua, should promptly review the failure of the FSLN to comply with its 1979 promises. 
Such a direct diplomatic challenge to the legitimacy of Nicaragua's Communist government 
ought to be led by those most directly concerned -- Nicaragua's neighbors in Latin America -- 
but with full United States support. 

* Second, we must urgently re-examine our own diplomatic relationship with the 
Nicaraguan Communist government. We have no business maintaining "legitimate relations" 
with a government whose subversive intent and totalitarian character are diametrically opposed 
to our interests, and which is actively working against us and our allies in the hemisphere. It was 
just such a situation 23 years ago that led the OAS to expel Cuba from membership and urge the 
member governments to break diplomatic relations with Havana. 

We should break relations with the Communist government of Nicaragua, but do so in 
concert with our friends, the still-free countries of the region. A break in relations with the 
Communist regime would make it possible for President Reagan to seek political, economic and 
military support -- even overtly -- for the opposition forces in Nicaragua, from both the U.S. 
Congress and from other Latin American nations. 

¢ Third, following such a break, and as soon as the freedom fighters are able to 
demonstrate effective control of Nicaraguan territory, we should confer provisional diplomatic 
recognition on the United Democratic Opposition in Nicaragua. This coalition of three 
non-Communist political entities, plus the Miskito Indians, represents a legitimate political base 
for the military operations of the Nicaraguan freedom fighters. 

The President must make clear to his administration that he wants-active support for the 
forces that are trying to fight Communist aggression and unseat Communist regimes, wherever 
there is a chance of success. The next step is to break diplomatic relations with Communist 
regimes such as those in Afghanistan, Nicaragua and Mozambique, and to recognize instead the 
non-Communist opposition forces as soon as they can occupy territory and form alternative 
governments. The act of derecognition, or even the initial step of withdrawing the U.S. 
ambassador, will send a powerful message both to the combatants and to the rest of the world 
that the United States is on the side of freedom. 

A special unit should be established within the Defense Department to handle U.S. 
logistical support for anti-Communist resistance movements around the world. Its main role 
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Reprinted from National Security Record. The author was United States Ambassador to Costa 
Rica from 1983 to 1985. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. -- The use of computers for military, economic and political espionage 
by the Soviets presents an "entirely different defense problem" for the United States and its 
allies, according to Senator Malcolm Wallop (R-WY). 

The former member of the Senate Intelligence Committee told The New American in an 
interview that recent revelations in the Walker spy case should "force us to face the peril to 
national defense" posed by the potential for Soviet computer spying. "If a bunch of teenage 
computer hackers can break into the Defense Department codes, it's not hard to imagine what the 
Soviets can do, or are capable of doing," Senator Wallop stated. 

Senator Wallop believes that, while the Walker spy case raises questions of security for 
military codes and the need to devise protective systems, Soviet espionage by computer is far 
more difficult to combat. 

"If a businessman sitting in his office with an Apple II computer can have access to data 
bases of international financial markets," Senator Wallop observed, "think of the value this same 
access offers to the Soviets in planning an economic war strategy against the West. Not much 
attention has been given to the problem, yet it is closely connected to national defense matters." 

He added that computers give the Soviets "a new and vital arm for espionage" since the 
speed of computer communications today allows the Kremlin to verify at a much more rapid rate 
information and intelligence gathered by KGB agents in the field. The reverse also holds true, 
Senator Wallop noted, because information gathered by computer espionage can be 
cross-checked and verified by KGB agents on station. 

"It makes the practice of exposing double agents who pawn off bogus and worthless 
information easier for the Soviets," the Wyoming Republican observed. "Computers would 
become their basic tool for verification, permitting them to uncover phony information that is fed 
to them much more quickly than ever before." 

The Senator also pointed out that, because a large portion of American and allied modern 
weapons systems is run with computers, information about their operations is stored in 
computers. "This fact makes them vulnerable to Soviet espionage and will require that. every 
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system be checked at least every 12 months," he said. 

Senator Wallop also stated that computer experts with whom he has discussed the 
problem claim that "warning codes" can be built into computers "to detect those prospectors 
trying to gain access to information stored in computers." He said he did not know whether the 
Defense Department had such warning codes in its computer components for our nation's major 
weapons systems. "It's a problem to which few people have paid much attention," he noted. 

In late July, the Defense Department announced that it was making a concerted effort to 
keep Soviet-bloc students and scholars from obtaining access to America's supercomputers. Four 
such computers are now being set up by the National Science Foundation at universities in our 
nation. Defense Department officials fear that exchange students at U.S. universities -- some 
acting as espionage agents for the Soviets -- would have access to the supercomputers, and 
thereby provide the Kremlin with its most sought-after prize in the entire computer field. 

However, the Defense Department's request has produced protests from Cornell, 
Princeton and the University of Illinois, each refusing to enforce a provision in their government 
contract that restricts access of foreign nationals to their computers. The three universities claim 
that such a prohibition "would violate academic freedom." 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense Stephen D. Bryan has stated: "If you are not 
willing to sell computers, but give access to the machines on your own soil, you have lost the 
whole export control battle in one swoop." 

The Reagan Administration recently pulled the plug on U.S. participation in the 
Vienna-based International Institute for Applied Systems Analysis (IIASA). The organization, 
founded in 1972 to bring together scientists from around the world, was viewed by Washington 
as a potential channel for the illegal transfer of Western technological data to the Soviets. This 
year, IIASA signed an accord with the Soviets for a formal computer linkup between Moscow 
and Vienna. 

Both the United Nations and U.S. private industry continue to fund ASA even after 
Austrian press reports alleged that the institute is a center for espionage. The American director 
of ITASA, Thomas Lee, said that the organization's operations include nothing that "you can spy 
on." He was optimistic that Congress would restore funding via the National Science Foundation. 

Senator Wallop made it clear that he will oppose any such funding; he believes that most 
Senate and House members are unaware of the problem that computer espionage by the Soviets 
poses to American and allied defenses. 

Despite the serious nature of the problem, the Wyoming Republican suggests that Soviet 
espionage by computers is filled with ironic humor. "Computers are designed," he observed, "to 
disseminate information as widely and as rapidly as possible. The Soviet system is dedicated in 
principle to suppressing information! Can you imagine the problem the KGB would have if 
Soviet society had to rely on computers as we do here in the West? The Soviet Union already has 
surveillance on copiers," he added with a wide grin. 

-- JEFFREY ST. JOHN 


WORLD Dalai Lama Scores 
West's Silence 


LONDON (Reuters) -- The Dalai Lama, Tibet's religious and political leader who has been 
living in exile since 1959, lamented what he claimed was the West's failure to speak out against 
Communist China's continuing rule of his homeland. 

In a recent interview with the London Times, the Dalai Lama stated that the West had 
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chosen to ignore what had happened in Tibet during 26 years of brutal Communist occupation 
both because Tibet was so remote, and because there were only 6 million Tibetans. 

He was particularly critical of Britain, as he believes the British government has close 
historical links with his Himalayan kingdom. It was Britain which signed the Simla convention 
of 1914 with Tibet and China, defining the border between Tibet and India. 

Asked to comment on Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's outspoken objection to Soviet 
involvement in Afghanistan but her silence about China's totalitarian presence in Tibet, he 
replied: 

"Well, my feeling is that her silence is very unfortunate .... The silent denial of the 
Tibetans is a very sad thing." 

The Dalai Lama gave the interview earlier this summer when he traveled from his home 
in northern India to deliver Buddhist teachings to Switzerland's 2,000-strong Tibetan community. 

He said he doubted that Mrs. Thatcher -- who had just reached agreement with the Peking 
regime on the status of Hong Kong -- would take advantage of Britain's improved relations with 
China to raise the question of Tibet. But he nonetheless believes that the issue of freedom for his 
homeland is still very much alive. 

"The people of Tibet have undergone such untold suffering that they are extremely 
dissatisfied. Sooner or later, that dissatisfaction will surely open up," he told the Times. 

The drama of Red China's invasion has long since passed and the media seems no longer 
interested, the Tibetan leader explained. But he is still optimistic. 

"Although for us this is the toughest period, I quite firmly believe that the Tibetan people, 
their culture, and the Tibetan faith will survive, and will once again flourish. This I always 
believe." 

On September 1st, Communist China marked the 20th anniversary of Tibet's designation 
as an autonomous Chinese region, promising prosperity in the future. A delegation from Peking 
traveled to the Tibetan capital of Lhasa to mark the anniversary. Full coverage of the milestone 
by China's official media was ordered. But foreign journalists were not permitted to visit the 
formerly independent nation. 

The Peking regime's New China News Agency stressed that "the Tibetan people are an 
important part of the Chinese people," claiming that, since the nation came under Communist 
rule in 1951, it has made great social and economic progress. 

Chinese troops marched into Tibet in 1951 and, after years of establishing total control, 
put down an abortive uprising in 1959. It was then that the Tibetan god-king, the Dalai Lama, 
fled into exile. Now the leader of a Tibetan independence movement, he continues to call for 
Chinese withdrawal from his country. "Not a single Tibetan record states that Tibet has ever 
been part of China," he wrote in a recent newspaper article. 

The Dalai Lama has considered returning to Tibet in recent years, but Peking has decreed 
that he can only visit his homeland, not live there. In a recent article published in the New York 
Times, accusing Peking of planning to swamp Tibet with Chinese settlers, he wrote: 

"Never, even in the worst of times, did the Tibetans lose their distinct national identity. 
This is the threat we face today; complete assimilation and absorption by a vast sea of settlers 
streaming across our borders." 


Mugabe Troops Busy 
Mugabe Troops Busy 


| LISBON (Reuters) -- Fresh from a tour of Peking and Moscow, Zimbabwean Prime Minister | 
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Robert Mugabe reportedly has authorized the use of his military forces to aid the Marxist-led 
government of Mozambique. Zimbabwean airborne troops are believed to have launched attacks 
against the headquarters of Mozambican rebels, a rebel spokesman stated. 

A spokesman for the rebel Mozambican National Resistance (MNR) said that 
Zimbabwean paratroops and Mozambican forces recently began a major offensive against the 
main MNR base in Mozambique's central Sofala province. 

Some 2,500 Zimbabwean paratroops backed by helicopters and 20,000 Mozambican 
soldiers took part in the latest attack, according to an MNR spokesman in Lisbon. He gave no 
details about casualties but claimed that MNR forces were holding their positions. Five armored 
vehicles and two Soviet-built multiple-rocket launchers were destroyed. 

The spokesman read a statement from MNR President Afonso Dhlakama which insisted 
that the group would continue its fight. 

MNR has fought a continuous guerrilla war against Samora Machel's Marxist 
government for almost 10 years. Mozambique gained independence from Portugal in 1975. 

Recently, Mozambican President Machel and his wife, Education Minister Nancy 
Machel, began a seven-day official visit to the United States. The visit stemmed from an 
invitation given by President Reagan. Machel is expected to address the UN General Assembly 
as well. 

U.S. Ambassador Peter De Vos said that the United States had concluded an agreement 
with Mozambique to help fund weaving and shoe-making cooperatives and to provide equipment 
for a technical school in Niassa province. 


VIEWPOINT/ Anthony Lejeune 


The Sanctions Ritual 

LONDON -- With unreserved satisfaction, it has been announced that Britain's cultural 
relations with the Soviet Union are undergoing a major thaw, initiated from the Western side. 
They froze up in the 1970s, as a form of sanctions and a gesture of disapproval, provoked by 
various acts of Russian tyranny that culminated in the invasion of Afghanistan. 

Now, at the specific prompting of the British Foreign Office, and following what are 
described as "successful tours" of Poland by the Royal Shakespeare Company, and of East 
Germany and Hungary by the Royal Ballet, a three-week long tour of Soviet cities has been 
arranged for the London Festival Ballet. Further, negotiations are underway for similar tours by 
the British National Theatre and Royal Shakespeare Companies. Art exhibitions are also 
scheduled. In return, Britain is likely to be offered a visit by the Bolshoi Ballet. 

So what has happened to make these genial exchanges more acceptable today than a few 
years ago? Have the Russians relaxed their grip on Poland? Have they withdrawn their forces 
from Afghanistan? Have they liberalized their treatment of dissidents within the Soviet Union? 
Of course not. Nothing, in fact, has changed. 

That, of course, is no surprise. Nobody can really have expected the tough men of the 
Kremlin, starved of British ballet and the Royal Shakespeare Company, to say, "Oh, if that's the 
way you feel, we shall have to change our policies." The cultural freeze, like most international 
sanctions, was pure self-indulgence, designed to make the imposer of the sanctions feel good 
rather than the target feel bad. 
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Time and again, we've been through this procedure with the Soviet Union. The Russians 
or their satellites do something particularly unpleasant and the West responds with a great show 
of moral indignation. Grain sales, or sporting fixtures, or ballet performances are cancelled. The 
months pass, yet the Russians continue to behave exactly as before. And, quite soon, Western 
voices are heard deploring the state of frozen relations; new trade and cultural deals are made; 
and we are bidden to rejoice at the warmer climate. 

It's a familiar story, but no one ever seems to learn anything from it. The clamor now is 
for sanctions against South Africa. Just the same fundamental truth applies. The South African 
government will not -- and could not possibly -- change its policies in response. So the object, 
again, can only be to indulge the moral fervor of the outside world, not to improve the situation 
in South Africa, but perhaps to worsen it. 

The moral fervor itself is largely a matter of fashion. Being indignant about the labor 
camps of the Gulag or helicopter gunships strafing the valleys of Afghanistan is not currently 
fashionable, any more than the outside world seems to care about the 1.6 million people who 
have fled from Indochina since the Communists took over. Or about the hordes of refugees that 
are still coming, despite fearful perils and heavy casualties. 

During the past few months in India and Sri Lanka, more people have been killed in 
communal riots, and by government troops attempting to restore order, than have died for similar 
reasons in South Africa. But the rest of the world has hardly noticed, let alone called for 
sanctions or changes of policy vis-a-vis these nations. 

Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher has tried to modify the trendy zeal with which the 
British Foreign Office, most politicians, and the media leaped aboard the anti-South Africa 
bandwagon. President Reagan's instinct is to do the same. But fashion rules. 


Mr. Lejeune is a London-based columnist and commentator. 


Essay on Character: 
LAWRENCE PATTON McDONALD 
(1935 -- 1983) 


Jeffrey St. John is the editor of The New American and the author of Day of the Cobra, an 
examination of the Soviet destruction of Korean Airlines Flight 007. He is a veteran print and 


broadcast journalist/commentator, the author of four other books, and the recipient of two 
Emmys for his work in television. 


The following is based on extensive first-person interviews with Congressman Lawrence 
Patton McDonald's family, friends, and congressional staff, and on first-hand interviews by the 
author with the Georgia Democrat during his nine years in Congress. 

Originally intended as an appendix to the book, Day of the Cobra, the essay was omitted 
from the Thomas Nelson work because of its length. It is presented here on the occasion of the 
second anniversary of the KAL 007 mid-air massacre and offers an assessment of the forces and 
influences that shaped Congressman McDonald's character and career. 

Because Lawrence Patton McDonald was the first elected official in American history to 
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be murdered by a foreign power -- one he had spent his entire career warning against -- he now 
occupies a unique place in American history. While he is remembered for his uncompromising 
opposition to totalitarian Communism, how and why he came to hold his views can only be 
grasped by understanding the elements that comprised his character. For character, in the final 
analysis, is the sum total of what we are, as opposed to what we may believe ourselves to be. 

On September 12, 1983, the Atlanta Constitution's Washington correspondent Bob Dart 
chose as the lead paragraph for his story on the memorial service for Congressman Lawrence 
McDonald (D-GA) the fact that Dr. McDonald's favorite poem, "If," was read to the nearly 4,000 
angry mourners. Dart called one line, "If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you," 
hauntingly appropriate. 

"But the mourners who assembled at Constitution Hall to honor McDonald were never 
among his doubters," Mr. Dart wrote. "[His doubters] were liberals who dismissed his 
arch-conservative and anti-Communist views as anachronisms from the Cold War. The mourners 
came as America's conservative phalanx, 3,700 strong, filling the historic hall on a hot autumn 
afternoon to remember one of their own. To this gathering, Larry McDonald, the Georgia 
congressman who was killed along with 268 other persons on a Korean jetliner, has already 
become a martyr." 

Mr. Dart did not know that the reading of Kipling's "If" was a commentary on 
Congressman McDonald's character and childhood. From the time he was a small boy growing 
up in Atlanta, the framed poem was the sole item that hung on the walls in the bedroom he 
shared with his older brother, Harold. 

"No one ever said a thing about it," recalled Dr. Harold McDonald, Jr. "We just grew up 
looking at it." 

The mother of the boys, Mrs. Harold McDonald, Sr., known as "Callie," recalled that she 
always loved Kipling's poem and had memorized it. Poor in material possessions but rich in 
matters of the mind and spirit, she cut the Kipling poem out of a volume of English verse 
because there was not much else the family could afford to hang in the boys' bedroom. 

"You never know what influences people," she said. "I hung it in a gold frame in the 
boys' bedroom when they were little and just kept it there. I guess that was the beginning of 
Larry's reading it. But he always loved it. I heard him use part of it during his election 
campaigns. It always seemed to have meant a great deal to him." 

Family Roots 

Born in 1905 in the rural hills of Galax, Virginia, Callie Patton was one of seven 
children. Her father raised apples and cherries and was a general storekeeper at a time when 
Henry Ford was still thinking about the Model-T auto. She grew up loving the outdoors and 
nature of southwest Virginia, and she would pass on to her son Larry her love of both nature and 
literature. 

Her family moved to Atlanta from their 30-acre rural farm-general store environment 
when she was 12; it was a time when America was about to lose its long isolation from the world 
and its innocence with entry into World War I. A family cousin, George S. Patton, Jr., was a 
colonel in that conflict and later, in World War II, would become one of the most famous U.S. 
general field commanders in twentieth-century history. 

Lawrence Patton McDonald was only 10 years old when General Patton was killed in a 
motor vehicle accident in Germany in 1945. Thirty years later, when Larry was elected to 
Congress, he would keep a picture of his distant relative in his Washington office, perhaps as a 
reminder that in his own lifetime real heroes lived and did great things on the stage of history. 
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Patton, like Larry's other heroes George Washington, Robert E. Lee, and Thomas "Stonewall" 
Jackson, was a Christian warrior who represented the embodiment of the authentic American 
hero: the man of action and of mind, possessed of eighteenth-century values that placed a 
premium on loyalty, candor and fidelity to religious principles that time and circumstances did 
not make unserviceable. 

While attending Georgia State College for Women in 1925, Callie Patton majored in 
home economics. "So I fed the boys well," she recalled. 

About that time, her future husband, Dr. Harold McDonald, Sr., was just out of a Georgia 
medical school, and specializing in urology. He was the son of a hard-working and talented 
Atlanta physician, Dr. Paul McDonald. A stern but highly respected physician known for his 
integrity and deep dedication to his calling, Dr. Paul "practiced medicine until he was 87 years 
old," his grandson Harold recalled. 

Dr. Paul came from an age when the code of personal conduct held that morality was the 
respect you paid to self, and manners the respect you paid to others. And, as his grandson noted, 
"He never took off his coat or vest until he went to bed." 

Depression of the '30s 

Callie Grace Patton married Harold McDonald in 1928, a year before the great stock 
market crash that would plunge the nation into the depths of the worst economic depression in its 
history. In Georgia and Atlanta, an even deeper state of economic distress had persisted from the 
time of the surrender of the South to the North in 1865. 

"My husband got all of $15 a month at the hospital;" Mrs. McDonald would recall, 
adding that, "they get quite a different sum now." 

Harold Jr. was born in 1933 and Lawrence Patton McDonald was born on April 1, 1935, 
both Depression babies. But they had the advantage and influence of a father and a grandfather 
who were hard, tough men who took adversity as it came and made do with what was at hand or 
could be produced by hard work. 

Dr. Paul McDonald's account books reveal that in bad times he accepted chickens and 
other items as substitutes for his fee. Dr. Paul had lost a child named Lawrence in childhood, and 
that lost life was virtually reincarnated when his daughter-in-law named her second son 
Lawrence. 

The McDonald boys grew up in the decades of the Great Depression and World War II 
when everyone in the world knew who were the good guys and who were the bad. 

Brothers and Boyhood 

"He liked Fu Manchu novels," Dr. Harold McDonald said of his brother Larry. "Fu 
Manchu has for decades been the symbol for a worldwide evil conspiracy against the forces of 
good. Sherlock Holmes was my favorite because he used a lot of deductive reasoning. 

"We didn't have any money. We didn't have a car. My father was a penny-pincher -- we 
had a nice home, but we cut our own grass and mother did all the cooking. We had no allowance. 
We planted and harvested our own garden, and even did our own canning. Mother ironed every 
shirt. We were very middle class." 

The McDonald boys grew up in the area of Atlanta which would be the beginning of the 
city's suburbs later in the postwar years. They were without the distraction of television, but with 
the benefit of radio that stimulated an entire generation of young Americans to use their minds to 
paint pictures in the imagination. 

"He was a relatively non-competitive person," remembered Harold McDonald of his 
brother. "I liked to play games; he liked to collect things, nature things. We lived in the country 
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near woods, so it was a trade off; he'd play baseball with me if I'd go hunting in the woods with 
him to collect bugs, snakes and other nature things. Larry always had a fascination with nature, 
particularly snakes, and became quite knowledgeable and expert on the subject." Callie 
McDonald added that "he also came to know his birds. When he was a Cub Scout he did a bird 
project, drew them to scale and won first prize. He had an artistic side." 

Larry McDonald's love of nature and living things was an element of his character he 
inherited from his mother, who also led him to love literature. Both qualities came together when 
he was seven years old and in bed with a bout of the measles. His mother recalled reading aloud 
to him from The Yearling, the 1939 Pulitzer Prize-winning novel. The story, set in the 
wilderness of the Florida Everglades, is about a young boy and the tender attachment he formed 
to a yearling deer. 

"TI didn't read ahead," Callie McDonald related, "and when I got to where the little 
yearling was killed, Larry just burst into tears and cried all night long. He was so sensitive and 
sympathetic with the little fellow." 

Sensitive to the suffering in God's nature, and born into a family of physicians who made 
medicine a way of life, Larry McDonald as a very small boy made up his mind, his mother said, 
that he was going to be a doctor like his father and grandfather. Harold was going to play 
baseball professionally until he was 35 and then attend medical school. 

"Larry was a very determined little fellow," his mother related of her son, who was nine 
pounds at birth and big-boned, and grew to stand 6 feet 2 inches tall and weigh over 200 pounds 
in his maturity. "But he was a very interesting, happy little fellow. When he got something into 
his mind that he wanted to do, he did it. I guess he got that from his father, who was very 
determined about what he wanted to do. I'm a much easier-going person." 

Cultural and Family Influences 

In the American South of the 1930s and 1940s, close-knit family ties and "Honor thy 
Father and Mother" were taken as social and religious gospel, no matter how authoritarian and 
rigid such attitudes may appear to today's permissive society. The McDonald brothers rarely 
disobeyed their stern father and their more artistic, literary-minded mother. But when they did, 
she was not hesitant to switch them. 

She remembered one instance, with a trace of steel in her voice: "I got Harold first, and 
switched him. He went hopping up and down and out of the house. I said, all right, Larry, come 
here, you're next -- and switched him. Larry with tears streaming down his face put both hands 
on my shoulders, and looking me straight in the eye said, 'Mother, I'm not crying because you're 
whipping me; I'm crying because I disobeyed you." He was only eight years old. 

In the years when the boys were growing up, their father was busy with his medical 
practice, leaving home in the morning sometimes before they were awake and returning after 
they had gone to bed. When, however, the family took dinner together, the discussion at the table 
took on the atmosphere of a debating society. 

"Larry learned his debating skills at the table with our father," Dr. Harold McDonald, Jr., 
recalled. "He wasn't the type of parent who discusses issues; he'd be telling you what was right. 
You could respond but you never went head to head with Dad. If you won one, he'd claim you 
were nitpicking. Dad would always bring up an argument and sometimes they were contentious 
and they didn't always sound friendly. He was tough, but after a while you realized Dad would 
argue just as strongly the point you were arguing two weeks before! He was dogmatic, 
domineering, rarely gracious, and often autocratic-sounding." 

Childhood Brush With History 
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Later during his career as a U.S. Congressman from Georgia's 7th District, Larry 
McDonald would be highly conscious of the importance of history, including contemporary 
events. He was aware of his own ancestors whom he traced back before the American 
Revolution and still further back to England and Scotland with the Donald Clan. But, it was the 
visits of the president of Texas A&M to the McDonald household that gave him his first hunger 
for history, which he would never lose. 

Mrs. Kathryn McDonald recalled her husband's fond memories of that remarkable man's 
visits: "He would take Larry on his lap and tell history stories, instead of fairy tales. He would 
tell him real stories, of real people, and it fascinated Larry." 

According to Larry McDonald's brother, another important influence that developed in 
both of them an early interest in history and the world at large was the direct result of visits to 
their home of Everett Patton, an older brother of their mother. 

"He was the only person we knew," Harold remembered, "who knew everything in the 
world -- he read the Congressional Record every day and lived in the Philippines before World 
War II. During the war, he was chief dentist on Admiral Chester Nimitz's staff He was in many 
ways very similar to Larry because he had this incredible talent for retaining a massive amount 
of information and then reading it back to you in a constant stream." 

Mrs. Callie McDonald thinks that what solidified Larry's passion for history was the year 
he spent at Davidson College in Charlotte, N.C., where he studied under a professor of history 
who was a classicist. 

Although the McDonald family was Methodist, both boys were sent to private and 
parochial schools because, in those days, private schools, and particularly parochial schools, in 
the South still maintained a remnant of the classical educational tradition that put a premium on 
learning and self-discipline. Larry's mother maintains that her son's deeply-held religious 
convictions were initially set when he came under the influence of the Grey Nuns and Marist 
Fathers at Christ the King Grade School in Atlanta. Later, Larry would attend a 
non-denominational high school. He finished high school in two years and pre-medical college in 
two years, and entered Emory University Medical School when he was only 17. 

Dr. Harold McDonald, Jr., insists that this accomplishment was not the product of a 
natural brilliance. Rather, according to him, it was the end product of his brother's serious 
application to study to the exclusion of almost every other activity in his teenage years. 

"When I started to summer school, Larry did too," he recalled. "When he got out of high 
school, he started to college in June rather than wait until September. He didn't skip any grades; 
he just went through three summers and was accepted in medical school at age 17. Larry was 
bright but he wasn't scholarship bright. He just went to school and was dead serious about 
studying. He didn't play football; he wasn't big on dates; he wasn't a history buff; he was a 
serious scholar. What used to really burn Larry up were people whose main aim in life was two 
beers and television. He couldn't tolerate that. When I was square dancing in college instead of 
studying, he disowned me for that." 

Medicine Molded Their Minds 

The McDonald brothers, from the time they were old enough to comprehend what was 
going on around them, were exposed to an endless stream of intensively focused discussions 
about medicine, particularly urology. They were also influenced by a wide variety of people who 
were the patients of their father and grandfather, the latter a general practitioner who maintained 
an office in his home. 

"His home office had rockers on the porch and patients waiting," Dr. Harold Jr. related. 
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"It was a familiar scene to hear about doctors and medical problems. Frequently, someone was 
staying at the house on his way to a medical convention and Dad was forever on the phone 
talking about medicine, urology. Long before we knew anything about accounting, tax problems, 
and literature, it was a familiar scene to hear doctors and medical problems. We in the family 
took our medicine seriously." 

A Classic Southerner 

Dr. Daniel Jordan, for 25 years a friend of Larry McDonald and a fellow Georgian, said 
after his murder aboard Korean Airlines Flight 007 on September 1, 1983, that he believed Larry 
exemplified the classic Southerner in thought, values and actions. 

"His values were certainly not humanistic," Dr. Jordan observed. "His expressions and 
descriptions of life and history were not based on the humanistic view that puts a heavy stress on 
personal pleasures and pursuits. Rather, they were on a much higher level, a belief that man may 
think he disposes but it is God who disposes. He did have a certain amount of chauvinism in him 
when it came to women, that a woman was certainly no equal in performance of duty but that she 
must be protected and honored for the functions and duties that she can and should perform... 

"He exemplified all of my concepts of what I see in the traditional Southerner that go 
back a hundred years or more," Dr. Jordan went on, "not in the plantation slave-owner 
stereotype, but in the code of chivalry, the idea of manners, courteousness, graciousness, and the 
general code of the gentleman. Within all this was a fully developed, mature personality who 
took his place and assumed his duties in a society without being conscious of class." 

Thomas Jefferson's generation argued for aristocracy based not on birth, but on virtue, 
talent and merit. The ranks of the early leaders of the American Republic were filled with men 
who did not need or want to enter political life as the means to establish their self-esteem or 
self-worth, or, as has been too often the case in this century, to obtain public office as a way to 
assure financial security and in the process plunder the commonwealth while pretending to serve 
it. 

In the shattered and defeated South after the Civil War, which had lost a whole 
generation of leaders who took seriously the Code of the Gentleman, politics came to attract men 
who more and more held public office as a career, rather than as a calling of one's duty. The 
generations of Dr. Paul McDonald and Dr. Harold McDonald, Sr., were full of stern, principled 
men and women who watched the politics of their day with disdain, seeing it become the 
profession of the unprincipled. 

Opposition to a Political Career 

It was understandable, therefore, that when Larry McDonald announced to his father that 
he was planning to give up what was clearly a brilliant as well as a financially secure medical 
practice for the volatile life of elective politics, his father was horrified and adamant in his 
opposition. 

"Dad was dead set against it," observed Dr. Harold McDonald, Jr. "Mother supported 
Larry. Then after Larry won and it looked like he was going to stay there, and it was clear he was 
running on principle rather than just to be in Congress, Dad really liked the idea and publicly 
supported him in political efforts from then on. We all were proud that he maintained the strong 
principles that he held to." 

Atlanta doctors beyond the McDonald family conservatively estimate that by choosing to 
serve in Congress, Dr. Lawrence P. McDonald gave up a minimum of $100,000 a year, which he 
might have earned had he pursued his initial career in medicine. 

It was during his last year in medical school in Atlanta (he received his M.D. in 1957) 
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that he decided to join the Naval Reserve, a decision that would change the course of his career 
and life. Interning as a physician at Bethesda Naval Hospital, he later took flight surgeon training 
at the School of Aviation Medicine in Pensacola, Florida. 

Larry's marriage to an Icelandic national who was the daughter of a self-made 
businessman, while he was stationed in Iceland, produced three children: a son, Tryggvi Paul, 
and two daughters, Callie Grace and Mary Elizabeth. His marriage foundered and dissolved in 
divorce principally because of his passionate preoccupation with politics. He believed it was a 
weapon to fight both the growth of Communism abroad and what he discerned as the destruction 
of what remained of the American Constitutional Republic at home. 

This awakening to danger began, according to Dr. Daniel Jordan, while he was stationed 
in Reykjavik, Iceland, as a flight surgeon to U.S. naval squadrons and as physician to diplomatic 
personnel at the U.S. Embassy. His brother recalls that he had never heard Larry once mention 
the threat of Communism prior to going to Iceland. 

"He went to the commanding officer in Iceland," observed Dr. Harold McDonald, Jr., 
"when he thought the U.S. Embassy appeared to be doing things advantageous to the 
Communists, who were very influential in the country. He was told something that rang in his 
ears: 'You don't understand the big picture.’ He began to think, 'Maybe I do."" 

Emergence of a Politician 

"He came back from Iceland after discharging his Naval Reserve active duty obligations 
and began reading political history and books on foreign policy, sometimes two or three a week," 
said his brother. "He also looked around for anyone else concerned about Communism, and the 
only organization he found trying to do anything was The John Birch Society. Larry believed in 
saving the country from Communism as strongly as a missionary to Africa in the nineteenth 
century believed in saving the souls of the people." 

Two years of residency in general surgery at Grady Memorial Hospital in Atlanta and 
three years of urological training in surgery at the University of Michigan Hospital in Ann Arbor 
were combined with a growing, intense interest in politics. It was while he was in Michigan that 
he first ran for a public office, the Ann Arbor City Council, and lost. 

"He took a great deal of abuse in those days," observed his close friend, Dr. Jordan. "He 
would be heckled from the audience when giving a speech against the dangers of Communism. 
Initially, he did not respond well to this kind of abuse. The abuse he received in most of his 
career, even when he went to Congress, was unreal. I don't think people realized the degree of 
abuse and outright hate he was exposed to beginning as far back as 1962-63. But in the last 
decade of his life, when his powers were developed at their fullest, he demonstrated an ability to 
handle whatever came along. His enemies and detractors were, in fact, frustrated by his ability to 
handle himself in any public situation. He could just overwhelm anyone with his vast knowledge 
of a subject, and his appearance and genuinely gentleman-like manner were a combination that 
made him invincible." 

Meeting-of-the-Minds Marriage 

Larry McDonald's political activities when he returned from Michigan, combined with a 
medical practice with his father and brother, were what eventually led to a divorce from his wife. 
It was in 1975, when he was in California giving a speech a year after his election to Congress, 
that he met Kathryn Jackson. She had worked with many politicians in California and came to 
dislike them as a breed because they seemed to stand for everything and, therefore, for nothing. 

"He was definitely my knight, my gladiator," Mrs. McDonald said after Larry's murder, 
"and he came charging out to California in November 1975. I told him I didn't date politicians 
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and just as quickly he said: "Will you make an exception?’ 

"He followed me to the hotel bar -- he didn't drink or was seldom even in a bar -- after his 
speech and came right to the table where I was sitting with two other ladies who had come just to 
hear Larry because he was so handsome and single. He came right up to the table and asked, 
‘Pardon me, may I join you?' I said, 'No! I am just leaving,' and the other two girls could have 
killed me. But he sat down and talked; we talked about books; we talked about history; and he 
nearly missed his plane. He talked about what the ancient Roman Senate did to the empire 
because its members lacked principle. He talked also about elected officials who, lacking honor 
and convictions and a willingness to take a stand to save their country, are doomed to defeat." 

Kathryn Jackson was beautiful -- and she had brains. They were married in June of 1976. 
They had two children, Lawrence Patton McDonald, Jr., and Lauren Aileen McDonald, two 
years old and eight months respectively, when their father was murdered. 

In the congressional re-election campaigns, the young couple conferred a certain degree 
of glamour on the 7th Congressional District of northern Georgia, made up of a mixture of rural 
fundamentalists and urban middle-class, white-collar Atlanta suburbanites. His supporters 
ignored both the Atlanta media's constant attacks on the Congressman and their attempts to make 
him out to be a representative of rich, sinister, out-of-state interests who funded and controlled 
an equally sinister group, The John Birch Society. 

"His personal magnetism allowed him to swing a number of voters to his side who didn't 
always agree with him," Dr. Jordan noted, "joining about 30 to 35 percent of the district that 
made up his political base that did not agree with him. Opponents knew that taking on Larry in a 
head-to-head confrontation meant being destroyed. His political enemies in the news media in 
Atlanta and in Georgia's regular Democratic organization feared him less for his views than his 
effectiveness, his charismatic personality, his intelligence, and his overwhelming knowledge. 
This infuriated the Atlanta media, because no one was supposed to know things as well as they 
did. And when he could overcome their knowledge, it was infuriating because he was on the 
other side; they could have tolerated him if he had been one of them." 

A Charismatic Conservative 

According to his brother, Larry McDonald never had much patience with people whose 
interests centered on pastimes like football while the country and the world, as he thought, were 
rushing toward their destruction. Paradoxically, "In his district," brother Harold said, "Larry got 
along great with people who worked in a factory. He'd go into a factory and find that those 
people had a kindred feeling for him." Larry McDonald's foreign affairs advisor, Hilaire du 
Berrier, may have provided the key to his appeal. 

"Larry was a comer," he wrote. "All the things which he had said and for which the 
American press had sneered at him were proving valid. He was the most handsome, personable, 
and most articulate man in the House of Representatives .... Among the qualities that make for 
greatness, he had the rare gift of inspiring confidence in the hearts of those in his presence and he 
had an indefinable ring of verity in his voice. Above all, he was honest and a patriot." 

Tommy Toles, his press aide and director of staff affairs in the 7th District, thought of 
him as the most honorable and loyal person he had known. Toles, a veteran Georgia 
newspaperman, could say that about few other men in the state's public life. 

A Modern-Day Cicero 

"He had great personal charisma," Tommy Toles said, "and was a very forceful 
individual. One of his greatest assets was his persistence. He never quit. He never gave up. He 
never slowed down. He was not a person to exercise caution simply because the newspapers 
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criticized him. 

"I would call Larry McDonald a modern-day Cicero," he added. "There will never be 
another one like him in our lifetime; he was what novelist Taylor Caldwell called in one of her 
books a 'Pillar of Iron.' He was the one who stood at the gate and cried forth the warning about 
the enemy without and within and, like Cicero, he was assassinated." 

Cicero (106 B.C.-43 B.C.) was a statesman, scholar, lawyer, writer and upholder of 
republican principles during the civil wars that destroyed the Roman Republic. Dr. Jordan 
believes that the analogy is apt only in that both Cicero and McDonald were proven accurate in 
their warnings and both were murdered. Cicero was captured, beheaded and his hands were cut 
off and nailed to the rostrum of the Roman Senate. Dr. Jordan prefers to think of Larry 
McDonald as more like Nathan Hale (1755-1776), the American War of Independence hero 
caught spying against the British who before he was hanged uttered the famous words that he 
regretted he had but one life to lose for his country. His utterance and act of bravery assured him 
a special spot in the pantheon of American patriots as a young martyr in the cause of liberty. 

However, Larry McDonald's religious advisor and close friend, the Rev. Joseph 
Morecraft III, a biblical scholar, may have come closest to finding a historical parallel. "The 
nearest historical comparison I can make to Larry McDonald," he observed, "is John Randolph 
of Roanoke [Virginia]. He was like Randolph and many early figures in the American 
Revolution in that they fought for principle against great odds and were willing to lay down their 
lives for what they believed in." 

John Randolph of Roanoke (1773-1833) sat in the House of Representatives, and later in 
the Senate, between 1799 and 1828. Less personable and charismatic than Larry McDonald, he 
nevertheless represented for 29 years a congressional district in southwestern Virginia where, 
interestingly, Larry McDonald's mother, Callie Grace Patton, was born and lived until age 12. 
Mrs. McDonald, who lost both her husband and her son Larry within a six-week period, said that 
if she had ever pursued her interest in a literary career she would have taken the pen name Grace 
Randolph. 

The career of John Randolph of Roanoke in the House, like McDonald's, featured a 
lonely struggle against the majority who refused to face facts, and those who chose to act out of 
expediency rather than principle. Randolph was one of the few Southerners who had the courage 
35 years before the Civil War to denounce slavery as "a cancer" on the face of the South, and he 
accurately forecast that a civil war would result if the North or South refused to let the evil 
institution die by the sheer weight of its own deficiencies. 

Although a century and a half separated their two congressional careers, Larry 
McDonald's character most resembles Randolph's as a lonely, principled defender of personal 
liberty. Both were Southerners, both Constitutionalists, and both were Christian political warriors 
who died defending with their last breath the idea that the individual is sovereign and answerable 
ultimately, not to the god of government, but to the God whom both believed governs and guides 
all things. 

"He was never afraid to do the unpopular thing," observed his widow Kathryn, "because 
he was totally secure within himself. He could dare to be unpopular and unaccepted; and that 
didn't bother him. He was the total gladiator for the right cause." 


IF 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
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Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too: 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or, being lied about, don't deal in lies, 
Or being hated don't give way to hating, 
And yet don't look too good, nor talk too wise; 


If you can dream -- and not make dreams your master; 
If you can think -- and not make thoughts your aim, 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the same: 
If you can bear to hear the truth you've spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build 'em up with worn-out tools; 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings, 
And never breathe a word about your loss: 
If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: "Hold on!" 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with Kings -- nor lose the common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too much: 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds' worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that's in it, 
And -- which is more -- you'll be a Man, my son! 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
VIEWPOINT/ U.S. Promotes Communist ANC 
VIEWPOINT/ John F. McManus 


U.S. Promotes Communist ANC 
On August 30th, for the very first time, the United States government officially urged the leaders 
of South Africa to include the African National Congress (ANC) in discussions about that 
nation's future. At the same time, State Department spokesperson Anita Stockman reiterated the 
U.S. contention that jailed ANC leader Nelson Mandela is one of many "political prisoners" who 
should be released. Administration officials had conveyed these positions through diplomatic 
channels. 
African National Congress 
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The ANC grew out of the South African Native National Congress, a group begun in 
1912 by moderate black lawyers. In 1925, it became the South African National Congress 
(SANC), and later the ANC. In 1921, the South African Communist Party (SACP) was formed 
and immediately welcomed to Comintern membership in Moscow. SACP members who 
attended the Third Comintern International held in Moscow in 1927-28 were directed to increase 
contacts with the ANC and make it "the sole representative of the oppressed masses of South 
Africa." By 1946, the SACP had gained total control of ANC leadership. 

In his Conflict in the South of Africa, Anatoly Gromyko, a leading Soviet specialist on 
Africa and the son of high Soviet official Andrei Gromyko, noted the "fine work" of the SACP 
and the ANC. He further stated categorically that the SACP is "intimately connected" with the 
ANC; that these organizations will use "military force" to gain power in South Africa; and, that 
they will demand a "monopoly of power" (a dictatorship) when they succeed. 

The U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Security and Terrorism reported in 1982 that of 22 top 
leaders of the ANC, 11 were also members of the SACP, and 13 belonged to Umkhonto We 
Sizwe ("Spear of the Nation"), the terrorist faction of the ANC. 

Nelson Mandela 

After being trained as a lawyer, Nelson Mandela joined the ANC in 1944 (when he was 
26 years old). He rapidly rose to a leadership position and helped to lead many protests against 
apartheid. In 1961, with-the considerable help of the SACP, he and other ANC leaders formed 
Umkhonto We Sizwe to foster terrorism and actual warfare as the means to gain political power. 

In 1962, Mandela was arrested and charged with participation in numerous terrorist 
activities. At his trial, he admitted "planned sabotage," and boldly asserted that his goals 
included "the destruction of power plants, and interference with rail and telephone lines .... 
attacks on the economic lifelines of the country ... [and] sabotage on government buildings...." 
Though he has spent the past 22 years in prison, Mandela has adamantly refused to renounce 
violence. Of supreme importance is the fact that the vast majority of victims of ANC violence 
have been blacks, a typical Communist strategy. Former ANC member Bartholomew Hlapane, 
who testified about the ANC before the U.S. Senate in 1982, was murdered in Soweto before the 
year ended. 

The U.S. State Department's description of Nelson Mandela as a "political prisoner" is 
incredible. He is instead, a dangerous criminal whose preference for terrorism has been backed 
up by his personal deeds. But the Reagan Administration's urging that the ANC be welcomed 
into negotiations over the future of that nation is worse. The ANC is just as much an agent of 
Soviet Communism as is that nation's Communist Party. History is full of examples -- Zimbabwe 
being the latest -- where Communists were allowed to participate in a government only to take 
complete control in a matter of time. The real question here is: Why is the Reagan 
Administration following Communist wishes in South Africa? 


-- This commentary is also syndicated by 


The John Birch Society Features. 


According to the Digest of Education Statistics 1983-1984, the most recent data 
published by the U.S. Department of Education's National Center for Education Statistics 
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(NCES), the "baby boom" of recent years will soon put an end to the decline in elementary 
school enrollment that has marked the past decade and a half. "In the fall of 1982," states the 
Digest, "education was the primary activity of approximately 60.8 million Americans. Included 
in the total were an estimated 57.2 million students enrolled in our schools and colleges, 3.3 
million teachers, and about 300,000 superintendents, principals, supervisors, and other 
instructional staff members. This means that in a nation with approximately 232 million people, 
more than one out of every four persons was directly involved in the educational process." 

The Digest then notes that "total enrollment in elementary and secondary schools, and 
colleges and universities reached an all-time high of 61.3 million in the fall of 1975. For more 
than a decade, small annual decreases have occurred at the elementary school level, reflecting the 
continuing decline in the number of children 5 to 13 years old .... Enrollment in the elementary 
grades should start to rise again in the mid-1980s as the children born in the recent past reach 
school age." 

The Center estimates that, during the 1985-86 school year, 44.7 million children will be 
enrolled in our nation's elementary and secondary schools, both public and private. This is up 
slightly from the estimate of 44.6 million for last year. Of that number, 39 million will be 
attending public schools -- a slight increase from 38.9 million -- and private schools will account 
for 5.7 million, the same as 1984. Public elementary and secondary schools are expected to 
spend in the neighborhood of $146 billion, compared to $13.3 billion for private schools. 

These figures, based upon calculations derived from data provided by federal, state, local 
and private agencies are, of course, open to error. Last year, for instance, the NCES revised its 
figures, acknowledging that it had probably undercounted private education enrollment by 
600,000 students. The Center also informed us that it has no statistical data on the number of 
children involved in home-based schooling. Spokesmen for the various home-school associations 
that we have contacted have estimated the number of home schoolers to be somewhere between 
100,000 and one million. 

Current Education Reform 

In April 1983, the National Commission on Excellence in Education published its 
alarming report, A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational Reform, which predicted 
very dire consequences for our nation unless immediate and widespread reform was carried out. 
The report stated that "the educational foundations of our society are presently being eroded by a 
rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our very future as a nation and a people." 

Public reaction to the widely publicized study ignited a flurry of activity in state 
legislatures and educational institutions. Laws were passed in some states tightening academic 
standards and strengthening required course work. Some school districts lengthened class time, 
increased homework, raised teacher salaries, and instituted competency testing for teachers. The 
National Education Association was forced into dropping some of its long-standing opposition to 
teacher-testing requirements. 

Significant improvements have been recorded in a number of states and school districts. 
In some cases, recent gains in reading, math or science test scores represent the first reversal 
after a decade or more of continuous decline. Standardized academic test scores, however, have 
fallen so precipitously over the past 20 years that these modest current improvements must be 
duplicated in all areas of the country, and then sustained for at least a decade, before we will 
even approach the academic levels of 1963, as measured by that year's Scholastic Aptitude Tests. 
Like so many other areas of our society where disaster now threatens -- banking, housing and 
health care, for instance -- the only real solutions will be found in reducing government 
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involvement and fleeing the private sector. 
The Issues Today 

Here are some of the key areas on which we will be focusing our attention in the coming 
weeks and months: 

* Reading/Illiteracy: Twenty-five million American adults are functionally illiterate, and 
millions more are being added to that total each year. Still, the public school establishment 
persists in clinging to the same practices that have produced these calamitous results. Private 
organizations and individuals, however, are making some very noteworthy contributions in this 
area. 

* Challenges to the NEA: Effective opposition is mounting to the National Education 
Association's powerful leftist influence in American education. 

¢ The Courts: Many important cases regarding prayer in the schools, creationism vs. 
evolution, parental rights, compulsory school attendance, forced busing, and other vital issues 
will be decided in federal and state courts in the coming year. 

¢ Sex Education: Are current and proposed "Sex Ed" programs a solution for, or a 
contributing cause of, the crises of teen pregnancy, abortion, promiscuity and venereal disease? 

* Compulsory Kindergarten and Preschool: Kindergarten attendance has been mandated 
in five states and many other states are considering similar legislation. Proposals are being made 
to require enrollment of even three- and four-year-olds. 

¢ Private Schools and Home Schools: The growth of church schools, independent secular 
schools, and the homeschool movement is bringing diversity, vitality, and excellence to 
American education. It is also offering parents and students welcome alternatives. 

* Textbooks: The "textbook wars" of the 1960s and 1970s have not ended and dedicated 
parents and teachers have been winning some important battles for the side of truth and accuracy. 

-- WILLIAM F. JASPER 


THE ENTREPRENEUR ... Millionaires Make it The 
Old-Fashioned Way 


WASHINGTON (Reuters) -- The golden image of the American millionaire as a 
champagne-quaffing playboy is mostly just fantasy, according to recent data on today's 
not-so-colorful tycoons. 

With the United States approaching one million millionaire households, studies show that 
the very rich bear scant resemblance to the racy figures cut by fictional magnates from The 
Great Gatsby of the 1920s to J.R. Ewing of "Dallas" in the 1980s. 

A yacht? Fewer than one in 10 American millionaires has one. 

A private plane? Only one in 20 owns such a thing. 

Spending sprees on clothes, antiques, art, or jewels? Not authentic U.S. millionaire style 
at all. 

"Our findings contrast sharply with the images people have," said Georgia State 
University Professor Thomas Stanley, citing his own marketing studies as well as those of such 
firms as Payment Systems, Inc. and U.S. Trust Company. 

"A lot of foreigners think of the American millionaire as he is portrayed [on television] in 
'Dallas' or 'Dynasty.' That is really a disservice," Stanley said, "especially in cases where such 
erroneous portrayals are used by Communist countries as propaganda to support their contention 
that millionaires are an elite involved in adultery, drugs, liquor, you name it." 

Millionaire status is a growth field thanks in part to the effects of inflation. Professor 
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Stanley's surveys show that about one American household in every 100 has achieved millionaire 
classification, defined as having a net worth of at least $1 million. There were an estimated 
832,602 such households in 1984, and the group has been growing by eight or nine percent each 
year. 

In the profile developed by Professor Stanley, a typical American millionaire is a male 
university graduate, 57 years old, married with children, and living in a comfortable but not 
flashy single-family home in or near a big city. 

He is probably a self-made success story and, above all, he works like a dog -- for 
himself, in seven cases out of ten. 

"Most millionaires are working," Professor Stanley stated, "and when you see them 
portrayed on yachts or flying around in convertibles, that doesn't make much sense.... 

"For many of them, being flamboyant -- as in 'watch me spend money' -- is just part of 
their business philosophy. It's very significant for broadcast magnate Ted Turner, for example, to 
attract a lot of press for what he wants to do." 

Studies by Professor Stanley and others show millionaires stress long-term growth of 
wealth through investments that create income while minimizing taxes. Most hold less than 10 
percent of their wealth in spendable, and thus taxable, form. 

Millionaires do spend heavily on family financial security, education for their children, 
and big interest payments -- although, at the personal level, the credit card is more likely to be 
from an economy store than a ritzy shop. 

While some 70 percent of American millionaires are self-employed, studies show the 
remaining minority of "wage-slave rich" are much more likely to be executives or salesmen than 
in glamour trades like sports or entertainment. 

"I tell people they have a better chance of getting leprosy in this country than being a 
millionaire as a sports figure," Professor Stanley said. 

In any case, research shows that millionaire status is more fleeting in America than 
elsewhere: Some 80 percent of American millionaires are nouveau riche who have just made it. 

Inherited wealth does not seem to stick here, apparently because most such fortunes are 
based on business ownership and the founders fail to train their heirs to carry on. "People don't 
spend other people's money very well," claimed Professor Stanley. "A few generations will ruin 
just about any estate." 

Even so, he said, the title "millionaire" remains coveted. 

"We have an awful lot of people in this country who just like to spend money and don't 
hold onto it very well. So there's always that mystique about, ‘how do you make a million?" 

-- DAVID NAGY 


Chinese "Entrepreneurs" Make Big Money Selling U.S. Dollars 
Chinese "Entrepreneurs" Make Big Money 
Selling U.S. Dollars 
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Airship Firm Wins License to 
Carry Fare-Paying Passengers 
LONDON (Reuters) -- Airship Industries, the British Manufacturer that has spurred a return to 
popularity for dirigibles, has been licensed to carry fare-paying passengers. Managing Director 
Jack Birchmore said yesterday the issuing of a Civil Aviation Authority operator's certificate to 
the company for passenger service would help sales. 

The permit means that Airship Industries can operate its own airline. However, officials 
said the company had no such plans at present and all of the firm's eight airships were committed 
to advertising or other non-passenger-carrying work. 

Japan Air Lines has bought one airship from the company, which says it is holding talks 
with two other carriers. 


VIEWPOINT/ Wilson Johnson 


Small Business "Don't Get No Respect" 

Small business owners greeted the new year with high hopes. Happy with a very good 
1984 performance, they were buoyed by reports that Congress finally was steeled to slash federal 
spending. Cutting the deficit -- without raising taxes -- is certainly a priority of small business. 

That politicians have so long ignored entrepreneurs' pleas to stop deficit spending is one 
of the most complex and dangerous enigmas of our time. 

Small business owners form a massive political constituency. About eight million 
Americans are fully self-employed. Another eight or nine million run part-time businesses. 
Together, they employ more than half of the nation's work force and generate 40 percent of the 
Gross National Product. 

Yet, in many ways, small business remains the Rodney Dangerfield of the nation. Despite 
enormous success, it receives little or no respect -- at least in Washington. 

As the preeminent job generator in the 1980s, small business has helped the nation 
immensely. During the period 1981-1983, while Fortune 500 corporations pared three million 
workers from their employment rolls, small firms added one million. Small business was, in fact, 
the only force that kept a recession from developing into a full-blown depression. 

Surveys conducted by the National Federation of Independent Business, Dun & 
Bradstreet, and others show that the entrepreneurial sector continues to be the driving force 
behind our current recovery. 

This amazing performance should have spawned renewed respect both for entrepreneurs, 
and for their views about addressing the nation's economic problems. After all, those who led us 
out of the economic wilderness just might know a thing or two about how to keep us out of the 
woods. 

Small Business Ignored 
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Unfortunately, Washington gives small business little more than lip service via a 
"National Small Business Week" here, or a "White House Conference on Small Business" there. 
But when it comes to legislating or regulating, both Congress and the administration have tended 
to ignore the concerns and recommendations of the small business sector. 

Which brings us back to deficit reduction. Over the last few years, Congress and the 
administration have declined to take the bitter medicine (e.g., fundamental reform of entitlement 
benefit formulas and defense procurement/spending practices) needed to cure high interest rates, 
ruinous trade imbalances, and other ills caused by record-high deficits. Instead, they have raised 
taxes, cutting only the spending that affects the least politically potent constituencies. 
Politicians No Help 

This is not surprising. Politicians have never been widely acclaimed as paragons of either 
courage or fiscal responsibility. The true surprise is that entrepreneurs were able to pull us out of 
the recession even though most of the tax increases came in the form of payroll taxes -- the very 
taxes which fall most heavily on the labor-intensive small business sector. 

Economic indicators show the recovery is slowing -- a sign, perhaps, that the last round 
of tax hikes has begun to stunt small business growth. It's time our leaders started listening to 
what small business has to say about spending cuts ("YES") and tax hikes ("NO"). To ignore our 
nation's smaller entrepreneurs once again might well choke off the engine that has driven the 
country back to prosperity. 


Mr. Johnson is chairman of the National Federation of Independent Business. This article was 


written for Freedoms Foundation Features. 


TORONTO (UPI) -- Vince Lombardi took the Green Bay Packers out of the National Football 
League's basement and became the stuff of sports legend. Now two Canadian schoolteachers 
have taken the story of the feisty coach to the stage. 

A few years ago, Gord Carruth and Bob Knuckle of Hamilton, Ontario, both former high 
school football coaches, wondered why this classic American success story had yet to be told in 
a play. 

In October 1981, they stopped wondering and started writing. The fruit of their efforts is 
a play entitled, J Am Not a Legend. 

"We wanted to get beyond the two-dimensional picture most people have of Lombardi," 
Mr. Carruth said. "We wanted to show there was more to the man than the raging maniac 
screaming on the sidelines." 

The play focuses on some of the lesser-known aspects of Lombardi's life: his strict 
adherence to the Catholic faith, his skills as a raconteur, and the struggle of his immigrant 
grandfather for middle-class success. 

Never mentioned is the phrase with-which Lombardi is most closely identified: "Winning 
isn't everything, it's the only thing." 

Mr. Knuckle, who has the Lombardi role in the play, never says the line onstage because 
what the legendary coach actually said was: "Winning isn't everything, but trying to win is." 

The play traces Lombardi's football career from the 1930s, when he entered Fordham 
University as a lineman out of Brooklyn's Sheepshead Bay. It deals with his rise from coach of a 
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high school football team in New Jersey, through assistant coaching jobs with Fordham, West 
Point, and the New York Giants, to the top job at Green Bay. 

It concludes with his failure to repeat his success while coach of the Washington 
Redskins, and then his death from cancer in 1978. 

Carruth and Knuckle went into the project with background information built up over 
years of watching the Packers demolish the entire NFL. 

They pored over books about the Packers, including Lombardi's autobiography, Run to 
Daylight, and former Green Bay guard Jerry Kramer's Instant Replay. 

But their best sources of information were people who lived and worked with the colorful 
coach. 

The authors traveled to New York, Green Bay and Florida to meet with Lombardi's son 
Vince Jr., former Packers quarterback Bart Starr, and other gridiron stars who learned the game 
at Lombardi's feet. 

One person whom the authors were unable to interview was Lombardi's widow. Marie 
Lombardi died of lung cancer in April 1982, the week she was to have met the pair. 

But Vince Jr., a New York lawyer, saw a videotape of the play and judged it a fair 
depiction of his father's life, Mr. Carruth said. 

"He said he wished no one would write a play about his father but if someone had to, he 
was glad we stuck so closely to the facts." 

Acting in his first professional role, Mr. Knuckle draws on similarities between himself 
and Lombardi. Both attended Catholic schools. And both began their careers as high school 
teachers and coaches. 

Mr. Carruth developed the concept, set up meetings with some of the central figures in 
Lombardi's life, and lined up a producer. 

He also arranged for the play to be staged for the first time at a small Hamilton theater 
and, with Mr. Knuckle, guaranteed it against any losses. But the show broke even and was 
produced for syndication by a Hamilton television station prior to its Toronto run. 

The playwrights make no bones about their prime target, to take the play to Lombardi's 
native turf. 

"I want to play this part before an American audience," Mr. Knuckle said. "I just want to 
play it for a week to see how they react." 


-- ALLAN GOLOMBEK 


VIEWPOINT/ Baseball Patrons Changing 


VIEWPOINT/ Maxwell Glen and Cody Shearer 
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Financially-pressed teams have undermined the populist tradition of ballparks by offering a 
series of multi-priced tickets that matches the Seating stratification at an opera matinee. A walk 
through any box-seat section these days reveals a controlled, sober crowd that munches on 
nachos. 

In Baltimore, for example, a fan has a choice of purchasing seven different types of seats: 
lower boxes ($9.00); terrace boxes ($8.00); upper boxes ($6.50); lower and upper reserved 
($6.00); general admission ($3.50); and, the bleachers ($3.50). Similar choices are offered in 
other big-league cities. 

Moreover, good seats for weekend games and contests between intense rivals are harder 
to come by. In Chicago, the chances of purchasing a box seat for a White Sox game are slim 
because season ticketholders have already claimed the majority of them. 

Without most fans knowing it, businesses purchase 80 percent of all box seats, the best 
seats at most stadiums. An unofficial survey of team ticket sales last year suggests that more 
season passes are being sold than ever before. The world champion Baltimore Orioles, for 
example, had 6,032 season ticket-holders in 1983. In 1984, the Birds sold more than 12,000 such 
tickets. Likewise, in Los Angeles, the Dodgers had to place a ceiling of 27,000 seats for Season 
ticketholders. 

And the price of baseball tickets is increasing everywhere. Half of the American League 
teams raised their ticket prices in 1983 (only a quarter of all National League teams did so). The 
average price of a ticket to a major-league baseball game is now $5.93. 

Meanwhile, the traditional ballpark atmosphere is also dissipating. You need only look at 
what is being offered at the concession stand to understand. Gone are the old days of inexpensive 
hot dogs, peanuts and popcorn. Everything is more expensive and exotic at baseball stadiums. 
Now you can buy shrimp at Fenway Park, and Swedish ice cream at Shea Stadium, hot to 
mention manicotti ata Dodger home game in Chavez Ravine. 

"We're serving specialty foods at stadiums to keep our new clientele happy," explained an 
official of the Harry M. Stevens Company, which has the concession rights at many of the 
country's ballparks. 

Of course, the corporate clients who purchase season tickets are not the only ones to 
blame for the changing nature of American ballparks. Nor, for that matter, are the 
financially-strapped owners. They are only doing what is necessary to stay solvent in an era of 
enormous player salaries. 

Equally culpable are Congress and the White House. Until they end business tax 
deductions for sports tickets, Big Business will continue to consume large blocks of tickets, 
making it almost impossible for regular fans to gain entry to the many stadiums built with their 
tax money. We do not expect such a revolutionary change to occur. But maybe other people will 
begin to realize that change is necessary when their ball parks install conference rooms for use 
by high-paying fans during the seventh-inning stretch. 


Copyright 1985 News Group Chicago, Inc. 


by permission of News America Syndicate 


When he is standing in a Virginia marsh at sunrise, William Redd Taylor, the 
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award-winning wildlife artist, is not thinking just about the flocks of pintails and mallards 
passing overhead, "but rather my mind wonders at the beauty and magnitude of God's creation." 

He says that "the vexations of day-to-day existence which had seemed so great and 
complex suddenly become small and insignificant by comparison. One's whole perspective 
changes in the enchantment of that magic moment of first light. For me, it's a time to reflect on 
my relationships -- with God, with my fellow man, and with the wonderful world around me." 

At a time when much that is acclaimed as modern art can most charitably be described as 
bizarre, the distinctive watercolors and uplifting philosophy of Bill Taylor are as refreshing as 
the scenes he captures on canvas. His paintings would generally be considered traditional and his 
style has been described as unique, combining soft transparent washes, coarse textures, and fine 
detail. While completely realistic, Taylor's paintings have an ethereal quality. One senses the 
freedom of ducks in flight, feels the cold dampness of the marsh, and even has the sensation of 
actually being there. 

Wildlife artists have not received the recognition from critics that they deserve, according 
to Bill Taylor. He attributes this in part to the existence of "a lot of bad wildlife art," but adds 
that the major problem is "most of the critics don't know the difference between good wildlife art 
and bad. These critics don't have the background or the ornithological knowledge to know, for 
instance, if a bird painting is a good painting." 

Works of art have to be approached from two distinct perspectives, says Taylor. "First, 
they have to be approached artistically, incorporating all the elements of design. But to be really 
great, a wildlife painting has to be anatomically correct, and most of your fine-art critics are not 
equipped to know the finer points in this perspective." 

The 47-year-old Virginia native, who majored in English at the University of Richmond 
and worked in sales before making art his full-time profession about 15 years ago, blames 
"elitist" critics more than bad artists for some of the junk that is foisted on the public. Artistic 
charlatans are not trying to produce something good or bad, but rather something that is "unusual 
or different," says Taylor. He insists that "things don't qualify as art just because they are 
different." 

Bill Taylor contends that if someone found a totally unknown but outstanding Winslow 
Homer watercolor, and entered it in a contemporary art show, where today's usual fare was on 
display, "the judges would totally overlook it." He claims that many critics "just will not accept 
anything that is traditional. I think it was Disraeli who said, 'Critics are those who failed in 
literature and art.' Not always, but frequently, you find this to be true; many of the art critics are 
frustrated painters." Some critics, says Taylor, remind him of the crowd hailing the emperor's 
new clothes in the Hans Christian Andersen fairy tale, when in fact the monarch was naked. 

To those who say that it is not the function of art to be pleasing, Taylor replies: "I would 
largely disagree. I think that art should be pleasing first of all, but also it should convey some 
sort of meaningful thought or mood. That's what I try to capture." He recognizes that "all of life's 
events certainly aren't pleasing, but basically we try to focus on the brighter side of things, or we 
should, anyway." Referring to his painting of a crippled goose, Taylor admits that "it does not 
focus on the bright side necessarily, but it demonstrates the loyalty of the Canada goose to its 
species." Furthermore, he adds, "art can at times make a statement that would move us to take 
action against something in society. That could be a function, but I wouldn't say categorically 
that art is meant to be pleasing. I think most of the time it is." 

During his career, Bill Taylor has been associated with numerous art and conservation 
organizations. His paintings have been exhibited in museums and galleries throughout the 
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country and at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C. They are now also found in many 

of the finest public and private collections, and have received many awards in juried 

competitions. The artist may be contacted at 31 MaclIrvin Drive, Newport News, Virginia 23606. 
-- James J. Drummey 


"Fallen Mate" (Above) A goose, crippled by a hunter, has fallen at the edge of the field, and 
its mate stands a loyal vigil. The Canada Goose is a true symbol of fidelity. When one of a pair 
has been killed or crippled, the other will often remain to stand guard over its "Fallen Mate" 
frequently to meet the same fate. 

"Autumn Magic" (Facing Page) A whisper of wings as a flock of Canada geese steals quietly 
overhead in the afterflow of a late November evening. Tens of thousands of these magnificent 
birds winter on the Eastern Shore of Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, and there is nothing more 
beautiful than the wild sound of their voices as they move to the fields to feed. 

"Swamp Dwellers" (Below) By far the most beautiful of all our native waterfowl, the Wood 
Duck is primarily an inhabitant of the swamps and secluded backwaters. He is exclusively a 
North American bird, and is found across the continent though wintering mainly in the Southern 
States. His habitat is one of primeval beauty and mystery and is a fitting domain for this 
exquisite creature. 


Remembering Who We Are is a selection of 15 articles and addresses by M.E. Bradford, 
an eminent American historian who is a professor at the University of Dallas. Nearly all of these 
works have appeared in print elsewhere, but it is nonetheless very helpful to have such a 
compilation under a single cover from the pen of a powerful writer and scholar. 

Several of the most important of these pieces deal with the question of just what the 
Founders of our nation and the Framers of the Constitution of 1787 believed they had created. 
Bradford also examines just what sort of nation those men did call into existence during that 
period of intrigue which would explode into the French Revolution of 1789. 

He believes that the American and French Revolutions were entirely different. The 
Fathers of our country, he says, did not claim the "metaphysical privilege of founders," that is, 
the right to establish something entirely unprecedented in human society. The Framers made no 
religion of political equality; they were not committed to "perfectionism and its twin, the envious 
and cowardly dream of uniformity," as Bradford phrases it; nor did they at all insist upon 
"mandatory brotherhood" of the sort which drove fomenters of the French Revolution. 

Instead, he argues, they worked to restore as far as possible the legitimate social system 
which had existed in the colonies before the advent of the King's tyranny and the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War. They thought that the political structure they were establishing should not 
only be limited, but should protect and preserve the established social order, the already existing 
reality, and the traditions handed down from previous generations and derived for the most part 
from English practice. As the Founders debated at the Constitutional Convention and in the 
several states, their "highest authority" was the appeal to "experience" and to history, a discipline 
in which many of them were exceedingly well versed. 

In short, Bradford maintains, the founding of the American Republic was a profoundly 
conservative undertaking, in which already existing states entered into an agreement with one 
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another to form a "more perfect union" for the purpose of protecting liberty within an established 
social order. That agreement, once made, could also be abrogated if it ceased to be advantageous 
to all parties involved. That was the way the South -- and indeed most of the country -- regarded 

the Union until 1860. 

Of course, even while the Constitution was being written, there existed some 
philosophical radicals yearning for "equality" in the French spirit who wished to establish an 
entirely new political entity. Thomas Paine was one of these. Seeking to be a citizen of the 
world, he went to France after the French Revolution. Eventually, he was arrested for ideological 
deviation and might have been executed had he not successfully appealed to the principles of the 
American Revolution and the advantages of American citizenship. 

But the "refounders" persisted until finally, as Bradford sees things, they found their 
champion in Abraham Lincoln. The Civil War resolved the question of the nature of our political 
structure: The Union was not a compact among semi-sovereign states from which they could 
withdraw, but instead a unified entity with its own philosophical and ideological commitments -- 
a whole different from the sum of its parts. 

Remembering Who We Are concludes with Bradford's most controversial single work, 
"The Lincoln Legacy: A Long View." In this essay, he not only advances his interpretation of 
Lincoln as the man who successfully "refounded" the Union on centralized principles, but he also 
draws up an indictment of Lincoln as a wartime President. He sees Lincoln as a man who 
seriously abused his powers as President, who helped to bring on the war to begin with, who 
needlessly prolonged it for his own political purposes, and who cloaked his dubious arguments in 
the rhetoric of morality. This indictment is written in a harsh tone -- a tone quite out of keeping 
with that of the other essays in the collection -- and it will offend the vast majority of Americans 
who have simply absorbed the view of Lincoln as martyr-President. That view, of course, is 
embodied in the Daniel Chester French Lincoln Memorial in our nation's capital, very possibly 
the most impressive monument to a statesman to be found anywhere in the world. But 
scholarship should deal with historical truth, not with images, and we certainly should not be 
forbidden to examine even as strongly held a consensus as what is believed about Lincoln. 
Bradford knows, however, what a price he has paid for his intellectual courage. 

Like the small band of Nashville Agrarians of the 1920s and 1930s, to whom he devotes 
several interesting essays in this volume, and whose disciple he considers himself, M.E. 
Bradford is a man of the intellectual periphery, limited on the whole merely to mounting brief 
forays into the citadels of the intellectual establishment from his base in Dallas. A first-rate 
scholarly writer with a stimulating mind, his "southern conservatism" and his thoroughgoing 
rejection of the prevailing intellectual orthodoxy make it impossible for him to be accepted in 
our greatest universities. And, if he should by chance gain admittance to one, he would soon be 
driven forth again, just as Willmoore Kendall, another of his breed, was expelled from Yale and 
was welcomed at Dallas. 

It may well be that the tradition which Bradford exemplifies in this book will one day 
become the most powerful one in our culture, and eventually point the way to the restoration of 
true intellectual and political liberty across the globe. 

-- DR. CHARLES A. MOSER 


Dr. Charles A. Moser, a Professor of Slavic Studies at George Washington University in 


Washington, D.C., is the editor of Combat on Communist Territory. 
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VIEWPOINT/ 
Otto J. Scott 
The Language of the Left 


The word "fascist" is a pejorative, applied by the left to anyone -- or to any group, class, 
institution, belief or argument -- that differs from the leftist. 

For the leftist believes in collectivism. "The essence of fascism is collectivism," wrote 
Charlotte Twight (Our Emerging Fascist Economy, Arlington House, 1975), "which endows a 
group or 'collective' with rights superior to the rights of an individual. Fascism deems the welfare 
of the nation to be its paramount concern; if national interest and private interest conflict, fascism 
forces people to sacrifice their private interest. The rub ... is in defining this interest into tangible 
goals. Like any form of collectivism, fascism empowers an elite to determine the ... purposes that 
other individuals ... are compelled to observe." 

The left, in other words, has a fascist core. Its charge that all its critics are fascists is an 
obvious projection. 

The antonym of the word fascist is individual. A society that holds individual rights 
paramount limits the power of government. But such a society must also limit the rights of 
citizens to prevent them from injuring others. The majority cannot be allowed to enslave the 
minority. But such a society lives by "the sum of the agreements among its citizens." 

The Founders planned such a society. They expected the 13 states to continue their 
individual development. They believed that diversity under a single government, reflecting the 
One and the Many, was the best possible system. Collectivists, who are really fascists, want a 
monolithic society. They do not believe that the individual should be allowed to argue with the 
elite. "No matter what a collectivist system calls itself -- a Welfare State, Communism, or 
Socialism -- the rights of those empowered to use and dispose of the means of production are 
always circumscribed by superior rights conferred upon the collective, whether that collective is 
the community, the government or the nation. The collectivity -- community or state -- is quite 
literally envisioned as the sole source of value or worth," Charlotte Twight explained. 

Collective elites rise slowly. They begin with small groups of like-minded people whose 
influence expands. Once in power, elites open their doors only for followers. The Nazis began 
small, but their leaders remained the same even when they grew large. 

What is truly unique, however, is that collectivists in this century have all joined in 
denying the truth of Christianity. Every collective society -- the USSR, Red China, Cuba, 
Vietnam, Nicaragua -- denies Christianity on the grounds that it upholds the right of the 
individual against the state. Each of these societies also controls everyone; their institutions are 
only facades for slavery. Each maintains false-front parliaments and false-front laws -- but the 
elite rules absolutely. 

Minor discrepancies between collectivist societies are said to represent divergences. The 
Nazis are said to have been different from the Communists, because they were official racists. 
But the Nazis lasted only 12 years. They did not have time to prove that they despised everyone, 
as do the Communists. 

In all collectives, the members of the elite live differently from other citizens. The elite 
has special schools and stores, special servants, special privileges. Its power is expanded by the 
authority to reduce ordinary citizens, to have them demoted; arrested or executed. The elite can 
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humiliate its enemies. To join such an elite is the secret dream of all revolutionaries. "To be as 
gods" is the social and political goal of the leftists. 

These are the dreams of hubris. Persons who harbor them consider themselves members 
of a secret elite. Recently, they have increased in numbers -- in journalism, in government, in the 
social sciences. They can be recognized by their arguments for authority over others, for plans 
that invariably contain special advantages for a few, though promoted in the name of the many. 
They promote compulsion in the name of the greater good for the greater number, but the tools 
of compulsion are always advised to be in the control of only a handful. 

In a collective society, education must be controlled lest non-leftist (and especially 
Christian) ideas be taught to students. The right to enter a trade or a profession must be 
controlled (licensed) by the government in the name of something as innocent-sounding as 
product safety. The right of privacy must give way to "the people's right to know," which is 
determined by journalists. World government must be imposed to end war. And so on. 

Modern fascists like to be called "liberals." But they reveal their fascism when they abuse 
those who differ with them. Hatred of dissent marks a fascist. When such persons gain control, a 
society is frozen. They talk about great goals -- ending unemployment (Hitler); national welfare 
(Castro); destroying the running dogs of capitalism (Mao Tse-tung); anti-racism (African 
dictators) -- but they all end stifling everyone else. 

Collectivists experience a counter-conversion against Christianity. All hear -- and believe 
-- the promise of Satan that "all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them" shall be theirs. 
What they cannot grasp is that Satan's promises lead to death in this life and hell in the next. For 
revolutionary dreams are as old as sin and as false as the serpent, and they are easily seen 
through by those who hold fast to the Christian faith. 


Mr. Scott's seventh book, The Other End of the Lifeboat, is published by Regnery Gateway. 


The above is reprinted with permission from Chalcedon Report, Box 158, Vallecito, California 
95251. 


WADSWORTH, ILL. (Reuters) -- General George S. Patton rescued Vienna's renowned 
Royal Lippizaner stallions from the chaos of World War II, but credit is due an American 
industrialist for later saving the breed from extinction. 

Today, the hoofbeat ballet of the graceful white horses can be viewed across a dirt riding 
ring near this village outside Chicago, in a performance of classical dressage practiced only here 
at Temple Farms and at Vienna's Spanish Riding School. 

In the closing days of World War II, General Patton, who commanded U.S. forces in 
Austria and was a keen horseman, ordered a special mission to forestall advancing Soviet troops 
and protect the Lippizaners at Vienna from capture. A fictionalized version of the saga was later 
put on film by Walt Disney as The Miracle of the White Stallions. 

Industrialist Temple Smith, who died in 1980, was an Austriophile who founded Temple 
Steel Company. After years of negotiations, he imported the first 20 Royal Lippizaners from 
Vienna in 1958. The American horses have been known ever since as the Temple Lippizaners. 

"At one time after World War II this breed of horse, due to wars and relocation and one 
thing and another, almost vanished," Sandy Cassatt, manager of Temple Farms, said in a recent 
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interview. 

"Mr. Smith in a sense saved the breed from virtual extinction by seeking out horses in 
Europe. He was almost as important to the development of the Lippizaner horse as was Patton 
when he saved them from destruction during World War II," Cassatt added. "He may very well 
have saved the Lippizaners, because I think the funds with which he paid for the original draft 
probably did a great deal to keep the rest of them going along financially." 

The elegant Lippizaner breed originated in Imperial Austria more than four centuries ago 
when the Royal Court imported horses from Spain to improve domestic breeds. 

Over the years there evolved a strong, graceful, highly trainable and courageous horse. 
There are now an estimated 1,200 Lippizaners worldwide with 165, one of the largest herds, at 
Temple Farms. 

Mr. Cassatt, whose forebears included the impressionist painter Mary Cassatt, runs the 
7,500-acre farm, still owned by the Smith family, where corn, soybean and wheat crops help 
keep the horses and their trainers in business. 

Each year between May and September, the farm draws about 45,000 visitors to watch a 
show presided over by two riding masters -- Karl Mikloa, a former student at the Spanish Riding 
School, and German-born Alf Athenstaedt. 

Along with three rider-trainers, assistant riders and apprentices, the two masters dress in 
classic Austrian Army uniforms complete with bicorn hats and put the horses through a 
performance ranging from ballet to leaps and kicks which have their origins in medieval cavalry 
maneuvers. They also demonstrate how the horses are trained, walking them through their paces 
with only the touch of a rein guiding their movements. 

Mr. Cassatt describes classical dressage as "the ability to make a horse entirely supple, to 
get him to move off his hindquarters, to propel himself with his hindquarters." 

Training begins when the horse is four or five years old and is not complete until age 10, 
11 or even 12. As in Vienna, only male horses are trained for the dressage because only they are 
considered strong enough for the exercises. The process takes even longer for the riders, who are 
not considered in their prime until they approach middle age. 

The farm also sells Lippizaners, at prices ranging from $3,500 to $75,000 each. There is a 
healthy market, Mr. Cassatt said, especially among people interested in coaching, a sport in 
which four horses pull a coach. Coaching is growing in popularity in the United States. 

Since coming to the farm from the thoroughbred business, Mr. Cassatt has started a 
coaching division. Last year, he bred the farm's performing stallions for the first time. In the past, 
only Lippizaners which did not perform were bred. 

"We're also looking very seriously into a fall and winter season, and putting these horses 
on the road," Cassatt said. 

"Knowing the acceptance the Spanish Riding School got, we are very interested," he said. 
"It would generate a good deal more income for the farm." 


-- MICHAEL CONLON 
VIEWPOINT/ Do Animals Have Rights? 
VIEWPOINT/ Tibor R. Machan 
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become known as animal liberation leads to similar practical implications. If animal liberation is 
called for, the logical implication is vegetarianism and anti-vivisectionism for humans. 

It is crucial to note that what we are addressing is not simply kindness to animals, nor that 
animals should be treated with consideration because of their capacity to feel pain. The kinds of 
stories, even movies, usually employed to buttress the case for animal liberation tend to paint a 
horrid picture of the pains inflicted on animals by humans. Of course, it is not entirely clear just 
what animals do feel; so much of what we are told and shown gains its impact in part from our 
awareness of how we would feel in similar circumstances. But there is little doubt that animals 
can feel both pain and pleasure, and that some of what human beings do to them causes great 
displeasure and even excruciating pain. 

Whether treating animals shabbily is right or wrong, and what should be done about it are 
concerns of the animal liberation movement. But that movement has far more radical aims than 
improvement of the ways we handle the animals which we use for food, for medical research, 
and for sports. The animal liberation movement holds that animals are no different from humans 
in any respect, and they should not be treated differently by us -- except, of course, that they 
cannot speak out in their own behalf or protect themselves against us. Yet, self-protection turns 
out to be a crucial exception. Because animals cannot defend themselves, they depend in part on 
us for their protection. It is indeed here that one begins to appreciate why the animal liberation 
movement is not, as it claims to be, analogous to the liberation of black slaves or women. 

Let us be clear about this. Animal liberationists do, in fact, claim that their movement is 
just a logical extension of the black and women's liberation movements. Why? It is important to 
realize that they are convinced that there are no significant differences between animals and 
humans. 

A moral viewpoint requires a concern for what we ought to do, not just what is good and 
bad. An individual could well have a theory of good and bad but still no idea what he or she 
ought to do, since moral obligation is also concerned with our freedom to choose. This is why 
the matter of free will is crucial for this debate. 

It is interesting that the animal liberation movement falters exactly where it needs to take 
its most definite stand -- whether or not animals are every bit as sovereign a part of nature as 
human beings. The justification for human sovereignty is our capacity to choose a line of 
conduct, as well as the responsibility to choose it properly. To put a proper rein on such choices, 
we identify certain rights and establish legal means for protecting them. 

However, animals do not possess free will and thus are not faced with the moral task of 
choosing their conduct well. Therefore, the same claims cannot be made for them. For a being to 
have rights, to deserve liberation in other words, it must be able to exercise these rights and the 
liberty to choose. Animals would have no use for these rights, not in the sense in which humans 
do. 

Some human beings also lack free will and moral responsibility -- very young children, 
those in a coma, the senile, or the retarded. These last are even less easily seen as able to make 
use of any human rights, although some would say the same about children as well. 

Nevertheless, the position of these human beings is different from that of animals. A 
child is, of course, only a young human being and thus at the beginning point for complete 
personhood. The matter is not easy to sort out but neither is it difficult to see that children are not 
the equivalent of animals. With the senile and retarded we actually understand that they lack 
certain rights of full personhood only because of some biological imbalance, not because of their 
nature. 
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There are many problems associated with any plan to elevate animals to the equal of 
persons, with the rights and freedom of human beings. For example, animals kill each other, 
sometimes even when they belong to the same species, and it would be absurd to charge them 
with murder. Would animal rights require that they be prosecuted in a court of law? 

Human beings should be more aware of the feelings of fellow sentient beings. Failure to 
do so indicates a lack of compassion and sensitivity. But compassion is one thing, animal 
liberation another. Human beings are a distinct part of nature and often must make use of the rest 
of nature for their own benefit, even pleasure. 

More likely, people will continue to entertain a schizophrenic outlook. They will both 
seek their own well-being and pleasure, even happiness, and at the same time feel guilty about it, 
and lend their support to movements which would extinguish their chances for happiness on 
earth. This sort of hypocrisy can be dangerous. 

It would be much better to admit proudly that we value ourselves more than non-rational 
animals, and then extend them reasonable care and consideration. Such an attitude would, I 
think, be best not only for us but for the animals concerned. 


Tibor R. Machan is a Distinguished Visiting Professor at the University of San Diego. 


Few have experienced the horrors of war more painfully than did this Medal of Honor recipient 
who rasped out to his torturer, "Sijan. My name is Lance Peter Sijan!" 

Family heirlooms, souvenirs of faraway places, athletic trophies and other treasures 
accumulated in the process of raising three children dominate the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sylvester Sijan (pronounced Sigh-John). But the most significant piece stands enshrined in a 
glass case. Resplendent with its white stars dotting its gentle blue is the Medal of Honor awarded 
posthumously to Captain Lance Sian. 

Captain Sijan flew his first mission on Nov. 9, 1967, in the rear seat of an Air Force F-4. 
On a bombing pass over North Vietnam near Laos, the aircraft was hit by enemy fire and 
exploded. The pilot, Colonel Armstrong, was lost without a trace. Lance Sijan, plummeting to 
the ground after a low-level bailout, suffered a skull fracture, a severely damaged right hand and 
a compound fracture of his leg, the bone protruding through the skin. 

Lance Sian was a big, handsome man, a former football player for the Air Force 
Academy. He was remembered by friends as a fierce competitor. That November day he began 
an ordeal that would test his spirit and tenacity beyond imagination. 

Incredibly, Sijan survived in the North Vietnamese jungle for 45 days without food, and 
with very little water. Unable to walk, he propelled himself backwards on his elbows and 
buttocks toward what he thought was freedom. 

Records indicate that over the first two days 108 aircraft searched for Sijan, and another 
14 aircraft searched on the third day. But no contact was made. Much later, a battered Sijan 
would ask his cellmate in a North Vietnamese POW camp, "What did I do wrong? Why didn't I 
get picked up?" 

After a month and a half of struggle, Captain Sijan was discovered by a North 
Vietnamese patrol three miles from where he had parachuted into the jungle. Emaciated and with 
the flesh of his buttocks worn to the hipbones, Sian still had some fight left. 
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Left alone with just a single guard, Sijan beckoned him over. When the guard bent over 
to see what was the matter, Sijan knocked him unconscious with a karate chop delivered by his 
weakened left arm. He dragged himself back into the jungle, still searching for freedom. But his 
flight was short-lived, and Captain Sijan was taken to a POW camp. 

His injuries and growing respiratory problems sapped his strength. One evening when he 
seemed to be sinking fast, his cell mates pounded on the wall until the guards came. They 
promptly carried Lance Sijan away. It was the last his buddies saw of him. Both the body of 
Lance Sian and the simple stone that had marked his grave were returned to the United States by 
the North Vietnamese in 1975. 

Captain Lance Sian, United States Air Force Academy Class of 1965, was the first 
graduate of that institution to be awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor. In his honor, there 
is now a dormitory at the Academy named Sian Hall. 

-- FREEDOMS FOUNDATION FEATURES 


OPINION PAST Squandering 
the Fruits of Victory 


(The following is excerpted from General Douglas MacArthur's Reminiscences, published by 
McGraw Hill Book Company, New York, 1964.) 

The golden moment to transmute our victory at Inchon into a political peace had arrived. 
Yet, it appeared that diplomatic inertia had set in, and we were failing to grasp the possibilities of 
ending the war and moving toward a decisive peace in the Pacific. The rule of the day was 
timidity and appeasement, which would not end the war, but increase the military efforts against 
WSnx 

When, after Inchon, no diplomatic action looking toward peace seemed to be 
forthcoming, diverse views began to appear among the members of the United Nations. The 
United States took the position that if the North Korean Army was not completely destroyed, and 
peace and order restored in the northern half of the peninsula, South Korea would live 
indefinitely beneath the threat of renewed Communist aggression. Many others, led by the 
British, were opposed to sending United Nations Forces into North Korea. Their argument 
seemed to be that more could be accomplished in Asia by appeasement than by moral resolution. 

* * * 

A curious, and sinister, change was taking place in Washington. The defiant, rallying 
figure that had been Franklin Roosevelt was gone. Instead, there was a tendency toward 
temporizing rather than fighting it through. The original courageous decision of Harry Truman to 
boldly meet and defeat Communism in Asia was apparently being chipped away by the constant 
pounding whispers of timidity and cynicism. The President seemed to be swayed by the 
blandishments of some of the more selfish politicians of the United Nations. He seemed to be in 
the anomalous position of openly expressing fears of over-calculated risks that he had fearlessly 
taken only a few months before. 

This put me as field commander in an especially difficult situation. Up to now I had been 
engaged in warfare as it had been conducted through the ages -- to fight to win. But I could see 
now that the Korean War was developing into something quite different. There seemed to be a 
deliberate underestimating of the importance of the conflict to which the government had 
committed -- and was expending -- the lives of United States fighting men. 

* *K * 


I was even more worried by a series of directives from Washington which were greatly 
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decreasing the potential of my air force. First I was forbidden "hot" pursuit of enemy planes that 
attacked our own. Manchuria and Siberia were sanctuaries of inviolate protection for all enemy 
forces and for all enemy purposes, no matter what depredations or assaults might come from 
there. Then I was denied the right to bomb the hydroelectric plants along the Yalu. The order 
was broadened to include every plant in North Korea which was capable of furnishing electric 
power to Manchuria and Siberia. Most incomprehensible of all was the refusal to let me bomb 
the important supply center at Racin, which was not in Manchuria or Siberia, but many miles 
from the border, in northeast Korea. Racin was a depot to which the Soviet Union forwarded 
supplies from Vladivostok for the North Korean Army. I felt that step-by-step my weapons were 
being taken away from me. 

*K * * 

My relief [as commander in the Far East by President Truman] was important, not 
because of the personalities involved, but as a symbol of a basic change in attitude toward Asia 
since our entrance into the Korean War. Of even greater significance were the calamitous events 
which resulted thereafter. A chain of reactions was set off which has prejudiced to its very 
foundation the struggle between the free and the Red world. The decision to meet Communist 
aggression in its military effort to seize Korea would have been a noble one, indeed, had it been 
implemented with unswerving courage and determination. But the United Nations proved 
unequal to the task. After Red China entered the conflict, it yielded to counsels of fear, and 
abandoned pledged commitments to restore to the people of Korea a nation which was unified 
and free. 

Such abandonment of principles by the United Nations, in whose solemn declaration the 
peoples of Asia had placed such trust and faith, was a catastrophic blow to the hopes of the free 
world. Its disastrous consequences were reflected throughout Asia. Red China promptly was 
accepted as the military colossus of the East. Korea was left ravished and divided. Indochina was 
partitioned by the sword. Tibet was taken almost on demand. Other Asian nations began to 
tremble toward neutralism. Sadly, we wasted the opportunity to retrieve the basic mistake of the 
1946-1947 Marshall Mission in offering appeasement to the Red Chinese at the expense of 
Nationalist China, under the naive concept that the Reds were only agrarian reformers. It 
confirmed Red control of continental China, and fostered the growth of a powerful ally of Soviet 
Russia which well might become a balance of military power in the struggle for the world. It 
signalized the artificial restraint of our forces in Korea, which could have attained victory 
without recourse to other than conventional warfare and with much less than actually occurred 
under protracted negotiations. Approximately three-fifths of our casualties took place during the 
indecisive aftermath which followed my recall. It reversed United States military doctrine of a 
century and a half, from the attack to the defense, although the history of warfare shows the latter 
never attained more than an indecisive stalemate. It accepted at tragic cost the policy of 
indecision that in war there can be a substitute for victory; that enemy leaders who violate the 
conventional laws of warfare by savage brutalities need not be held to ultimate responsibility; 
that the rights of honorable prisoners of war are no longer a sacred national trust. All of this 
destroyed Oriental faith in Western fortitude, in Western determination, and in Western interest 
in Asia. This largely cost the free world its psychological gains which were the result of our 
World War II victory in the Far East. 


HEADLINES & HISTORY: 1950 The Last 


American Victory 
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On October 19, 1949, U.S. Army Chief of Staff General Omar Bradley told the House 
Armed Services Committee that large-scale amphibious operations "will never occur again." 

Thirty-five years ago, and 11 months after General Bradley offered his prediction, the 
First Marine Division made an amphibious landing at the South Korean port city of Inchon. The 
September 15, 1950 assault, code name "Chromite," was the brainchild of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, who engineered it shortly after the outbreak of the Korean War when he 
was named United Nations Military Commander. 

Biographers Clark Lee and Richard Henschel in their 1952 book, Douglas MacArthur, 
maintained that the General's inspiration for Inchon followed his re-reading the account of 
British General James Wolfe's September 13, 1759 audacious and surprise assault on the Plains 
of Abraham in Quebec City. French General Montcalm and his forces were completely surprised 
and stunningly defeated, and British domination was re-established in North America. Just as 
General Wolfe's staff argued that the Quebec cliffs would prove impossible to scale, so General 
MacArthur's staff argued that Inchon -- with its treacherous tides, currents and solid seawall as a 
substitute for landing beaches -- was impossible to assault. The authors added: "If his own 
advisers believed the plan impractical, MacArthur reasoned, the North Koreans would also." 

General Matthew Ridgway, who succeeded General MacArthur as UN Commander in 
Korea, would later observe in his 1968 book, The Korean War, that he, like the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, had grave reservations whether the Inchon assault would work, calling it a 5000 to 1 shot. 
"While others thought of a way to withdraw our forces safely, MacArthur planned for victory," 
General Ridgway wrote. 

Until Inchon, American, Allied and South Korean forces were in peril of being pushed 
into the sea at Pusan, southmost port of the peninsula. Overnight, "Chromite" changed certain 
defeat into victory and led to the total defeat of the 40,000-man North Korean army. The costs to 
the First Marine Division and the U.S. Army X Corps for Inchon and the recapture of Seoul was 
536 dead, 2,550 wounded and 65 missing. It was the first and last time that American military 
forces had liberated a capital city from its Communist conquerors. 

Military historian Robert D. Heinl, Jr., in his 1968 book, Victory At High Tide -- The 
Inchon-Seoul Campaign, concluded that the strategic genius exhibited at Inchon illustrated the 
need for America to remain a maritime power with a coherent oceanic strategy. "Only through 
the sure and practiced exercise of sea power could this awkward war in a remote place have been 
turned upside down in a matter of days," noted Heinl. 

He also pointed out that the North Koreans' strategy in defending Seoul was framed to 
force American and allied forces to reduce it to smoldering ruin. They sought to produce a 
propaganda vehicle to disguise their military rout. In addition, Colonel Heinl observed, it was 
commonplace during the Inchon-Seoul campaign for American forces to find mass graves of 
slain American troops and South Korean civilians. "The United Nations command had compiled 
war-crime statistics involving a total of some 26,000 murders by the Communists in South 
Korea," he added. 

A greater crime, however, was the firing of General MacArthur by President Truman and 
the deliberate stalemating of the Korean War. The majority of our nation's 52,000 dead and 
102,000 wounded occurred after Inchon and the firing of General MacArthur. Biographer 
William Manchester in his 1978 book, American Caesar, observed that in both World War II and 
Korea, MacArthur's 89 amphibious assaults resulted in the lowest casualties suffered by any of 
the American field commanders. Manchester also maintains that political and military leaders 
failed to provide General MacArthur with concrete objectives after the Red Chinese entered the 
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conflict. The firing of MacArthur by President Truman was the result of weakness, fear, 
indecision -- or worse -- at the highest levels of the United States government. 

Sadly, Inchon proved to be the last clear-cut victory for American military forces. And 
the Korean War stalemate proved to be a foreshadowing of the defeatist strategy that cost so 


many American lives in Vietnam 20 years later. 
-- JEFFREY ST. JOHN 
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